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Thou cheerful Bee! 


Come, freely come, 
And travel round my Floral Bower ; 


Delight me with thy wand’ring hum, 
And rouse me from my musing hour. 
Oh! try no more those tedious fields, 
My honied treasures all are thine; 
Come, taste the sweets my Garden yields, 
The bud, the blossom,—all are thine. 


—SMYTH. 
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Seasonable Hints. 













Through the month of January the 
bees require no care in the cellar or 
house. They only ask to be in darkness 
wmdquiet. If they are on their summer 
sands, and have quilts or carpets over 
theirframes, they will not suffer; though 
teentrances are blocked with snow. It 
iswell, however, to see that the entrance, 
during athaw, does not become stopped 
with water and dead bees, which a sud- 
den cold wind may convert into ice. 
While you have nothing to do for the bees 
tirectly in this month, it is the time to 
planfor another season’s work, and pre- 
pareyour hives and honey-boxes. We 
hopethe experience which some of you 
have had will not be repeated this winter; 
ti; your bees die at such a rate that you 
vil need no new hives. If you have 
Wen careful, we are sure you will not. 
There is a feeling of discouragement with 
gard tothe scale of extracted honey 
vhich we fear will lead many to re-model 
heir hives, and try next season to secure 
brhoney only. We say “ fear,” because 
Weare sure that no such change is neces- 
wyforthose who wish to secure the 
Ptalest amount of profit from their bees. 
Veknow that the extractor must be used 
W Western bee-keepers, in order to keep 
tir colonies strong in numbers from 
lay to November. We have seen, dur- 
Mgthe past year, many colonies that did 
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boxes; and though the hives were full 
, jthey had few bees, and had given 
“Owner no profit. If those colonies 
been “ robbed” by the extractor of 
| the honey they could spare early in 
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wtbeen filled, besides the profit from 
“ifacted honey. The sale of extract- 





Maton, the queen would have used * 
“pty room; more bees would have | 
“ Taised, and surplus boxes might | 





ed honey is another question (we can tell 


you how tosell it in another article). 
What we claim is, that it is better to take 
the honey from the bees, even if it had no 
cash value. 

As tohives—those who do not care to 
increase their number of colonies, will 
find it best to have large hives containing 
from fifteen to twenty frames, side by 
side. Hives like these, well filled with 
bees, and with well arranged boxes and 
frames for honey, will give large amounts 


| of honey in nearly every season. The 





comb foundations are sure to be a great 
help, not only in the main hive, but in the 
surplus boxes. Every bee-keeper can af- 
ford to havethem in his boxes, and also 
in his main hives to secure the combs 
straight, as well as to save the bees time 
and labor. 

We hope the sale of these will be large 
enough to reduce the price somewhat, but 
even at the present price, no one not well 
supplied with empty comb, can afford to 
do without them. In surplus boxes and 
frames for securing box-honey, they will 
insure the combs to be built straight, and 
give the bees just the inducement to work 
in them, which is necessary. E. 8. T. 
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ts All women who keep bees and 





| would like to make contributions of 
| honey, hives, bees, etc., to the display of 
| * Woman’s Work” in the ladies’ building 
| for exhibition of woman’s work especi- 


wélin June, but afterward stored nothing | 


ally, at the Centennial Exhibition, are in- 
vited to write for particulars to ELLEN 8. 
TupPEeR, Des Moines, Iowa. 


or oo 


(#~ There may be a few whose term of 


| subscription closed with the year 1875, 
| who do not wish to take the AMERICAN 


Bree Journau. All such should notify 

us at once, as we send all Journals till 

we receive a notice to discontinue them. 
PUBLISHER. 
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Our New YEAR’s PRESENT.—We have 
now sent out our promised Chromos to 
all who have sent to this office Two DOL- 
LARS in advance for THE AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL from January to December, 1876. 
We did not promise it to any others; a 
few club subscribers, who had not read 
our offer carefully, expected it, till we 
wrote them calfing their attention to it 
again. We must adhere to the rule, or 
some may be dissatisfied. 5 

Now New Years’ Day has passed, an 
the Chromos are all gone. We trust that 
these beautiful gems may awaken, in hun- 
dreds of hearts, “MEMORIES OF CHILD- 
HOOD” that will be abiding and pleasure- 
able; bueying up many sinking spirits to 
fight anew the battle of life, that at last 
victory may rest on their brows, as they 
enter the portals of glory. 

To all its readers, Tok AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL Sends its greeting—wishing them 
a prosperous and HAPPY NEW YEAR. 


—_ 
oe 





(a We have received many letters of 
congratulation since our last issue, which, 
of course, we could neither find time to 
answer privately nor space to print in 
THe AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL. Our 
friends may rest assured that we fully 
appreciate these words of commendation 
and encouragement, and shall do all we 
can to keep the old and reliable AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL up to its present and 
past standard of excellence and reputation. 

(ay In Gleanings for December, Novice 
claims that we should guarantee all our 
advertisers. It is not only impracticable 
but impossible for us to know enough 
concerning the business capacity and in- 
tegrity of our many advertisers to make 
such guarantee. We suppose bee-keepers 
have at least as much sagacity and intel- 
ligence as any other class, and would not 
thank us for interfering in such matters. 
We do not aspire to be a censor of the 
Press—nor a dictator to men of intelli- 
gence. Caveat emptor. 








(@ Particular attention is directed to 
the new advertisement of Dr. J. P. H. 
Brown, of Augusta, Ga., importer of 
Italian Queens, which may be found on 
another page. 








t#~ During the coming year we hope 
to make THE AMERICAN BEE Jovurnay 
more varied and interesting than ever. 
We expect to add some new features jp 
the course of a few months, that now are 
but partly developed. We trust that al) 
interested in the welfare of Tur Jourya, 
will write fresh from their own experience 
and observation. The prospects of Tue 
JOURNAL for 1876 are very encouraging, 
and we trust our friends will not forget 
their kind offices at this period of the 
year, among them that of renewing their 
subscriptions promptly, as well as getting 
all the new subscribers they can for the 
“old and reliable AMERICAN BEE Jour 
NAL.” We shall neglect nothing to merit 
the approval of all our readers. 
eraeiiiieiivimantstns 

(t The first installment of the report 
of the Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association 
appears inthis issue. The Secretary furn- 
ished only a portion of it to the Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Magazine, and our friends, King & 
Slocum, the publishers, favored us with 
advance sheets. As this number was then 
almost all in type, we had to omit some 
other matter in order to admit this into the 
present number. We regret that the Con- 
vention allowed itself to be drawn into 4 
disagreeable position in reference to the 
Heddon and Novice matter. The former 
appears to be in a disagreeable mood, and 
sees nothing right or good outside of him- 
self. At least, the Secretary should not 
have burdened the report with these mat 
ters. We shall defer further remarks till 
we have the copy of the entire report. 





ow 


{#™ The date after your name on the 
wrapper of every paper, is the date from 
which a new subscription starts, after the 
expiration of the time paid for. Thus, 
“ Jan. 76” means that you have paid only 
to the end of the year 1875—and the new 
subscription commences with this nul- 
ber—January, 1876. Some do not seem to 
comprehend—hence this allusion. 








The Herald and Mail, of Columbus 
Tenn., says that Mr. David Staples ° 
the management of 250 colonies for 


G. Harris, 80 for C. C. Vaughn, 4 for 


W. J. Andrews, 100 for L. RB. Culleo— 
making 470 altogether. 
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Voices from among the Hives. 


WatTsEKA, Inu.—Dec. 9, 1875.—“ My bees 
went into winter quarters in good condi- 
tion. They gave me 35 to 40 per cent. 
profit this year. That is better than year- 
ling steers have done for me the past year.” 

T. N. Marquis. 


WAVELAND, IND.—Dec. 20, 1875.—“I 
have about 30 hives in good condition in 
thecellar. They are Italians and hybrids, 
and I am patiently waiting, in good 
spirits till spring, and hope for a good 
season.” Isaac SHARP. 


RosEvILLE, Inu.—Dec. 17. 1875.—“* We 
had 48 colonies which we fed from apple 
blossom time till the first of August, in- 
creased to 63, making only 15 swarms 
from 48. They gathered quite well from 
buckwheat for a few days, and then wet, 
cold weather set in, and we got eer 
nothing from any other source. We too 
nearly all the honey from the bees and fed 
them sugar syrup for their winter sup- 
plies. In all we got about 1,500 pounds 
of honey, and fed during the summer and 
fall about 220 or 225 dollars’ worth of 
sugar, but our bees go into winter quar- 
ters in splendid condition, never better. 
We had about 9 acres of buckwheat which 
we cut with a reaper and thrashed with 
athrashing machine, which gave us 137 
bushels of grain. We realized from the 
flour about $1.00 per bushel, which paid 
me this year better than other grain.” 

L. C. AXTELL. 


Burrato, N. Y.—Dec. 20, 1875.—“I 
commenced lust spring with 10 colonies, 
one queenless, and they have given me 
21 new colonies, and 105 six-pound boxes 
of ef and 120 nearly full. Some 
were full but not capped over, and others 
had two cards full, and I could have got 
much more honey if I had been able to use 
the Extractor or have taken care of them. 
My health has been so poor the past few 
years that I could not see to them, but I 
am satisfied with what they have done, 
and while I have strength to walk to my 
aplary, and am able to read, I must have 
my bees and Bez JouRNAL.” 

Mrs. WILLIAM Harris. 


? Lavayetre Co., Mo.—Dec. 14, 1875.— 
Ibave about 100 stocks (made up of 
Italian, hybrids, and blacks). The latter 
ve acquitted themselves equally as well, 
or better than the yellow and mixed bees 
Is season. Have taken from 80 strong 
socks, mostly in smal] glass boxes, some- 
ing over 5,300 pounds comb honey, or 
‘67 pounds to the hive—balance of 
ives average considerably less—don’t 

er with strained or extracted honey. 
une swarming not equal to last season ; 
“uar-weed and other plants very rich in 
jteust—swarming then nearly equal to 
We—use chiefly the American hive. 








Practice mostly natural swarming; hive 
the swarm in common box; place same by 
the side of the original hive, and inside 
of four days cut out queen cells and re- 
turn the swarm. 

“This method has its objections and dif- 
ficulties, which every practiced bee-man- 
ager knows, but having orchards, farm, 
etc., on hand, such suits me best. 

“ Pack and ship in November, and sell 
at current rates—the price ranging from 
20 to 30 cents, according to grade and 
season. 

“This is not considered a fine honey pro- 
ducing section. The general average not 
being up to the present season.” 

ALSIKE. 


CoLUMBIANA Co., O.—Dec. 12, 1875.— 
“‘T have been keeping bees for over twenty 
years with moderate success, the prin- 
cipal inducement is to supply our own 
table with honey; hence, I have become 
a regular reader of THE AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, and got Italian bees and im- 
proved hives. y bees generally do a 
little more than supply our table, but this 
season was so wet—the rain seemingly 
washed all the sweet out of the flowers 
before the bees could collect it, and the 
freezing weather killing the fruit bloom 
—that the fore part of the season was very 
unproductive. 

“The principal sources of honey here 
are linn and white clover; the soil has 
been cultivated so long, and sheep raising 
is so common, that wild flowers amount 
to but little, except smart-weed is gener- 
ally plentiful in the fall, and is much 
visited by the bees. Spanish-needle is 
plently but scarcely visited by bees.” 

Jos HvEstis. 


Brenton Co., Mo.—Dec. 11, 1875.—““Mr. 
Newman: I did not tell you all of the good 
part, in my late report. I forgot to say 
that, in addition to 4734 gallons of ex- 
tracted honey, we got 600 pounds of box 
honey.” J. W. Dick. 


Cass Co., Mo.—Dec. 14, 1875.—“‘ There 
are no Italian bees in this neighbor- 
hood but mine. I have74 stands in good 
condition. They stored 3000 ths. in comb 
and extracted honey from August 10 till 
frost.” Pau. DuNKEN. 


OnonDaGa Co., N. Y.—Dec. 16, 1875.— 
“There is no monthly visitor more wel- 
come at my house than the AMERICAN 
BEE JourRNAL, As long asl am in the 
apiarian business it shall have my warm 
support.” -— * T. 


Wiiuramson Co., Tenn.—Dec. 4, 1875.— 
‘*T made no honey this seasen until about 
8 weeks ago. I extracted some to give the 
queens more room. There has been no 
brood for several weeks and the brood 
chamber is filled with mam 

“The principal honey plants here are 
white clover, linn, and poplar for spring, 
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and aster, smart-weed and golden-rod for 
fall. 

“The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL is my 
regular text book. I should be lost with- 
out it.” Mrs. N. G. Morriss. 


GRIDER, Ky.— Nov. 26, 1875.—“ The 
AMERICAN Bre& JOURNAL has been of great 
help to me during the last year in giving 
information on bee culture, and I am 
much pleased with it. 

“T commenced this spring with 18 
Langstroth hives, and increased to 40; 
Italianizing only a part, and taking no 
honey, I could have increased to 60 colo- 
nies. 

“ Besides these at home, about 8 miles 
from here, I bought 3 old hives which I 
increased to 10 during the season. 

“T made a hive four feet long, some- 
thing like a New-Idea Hive, with 6 apart- 
ments. 
comb, which I had taken from the old 
colonies. These were full of brood and 
had a few workers clinging on. I also 
placed another piece of surplus comb in 
each apartment. I put in a queen which 
I had taken from the stands at home, be- 
fore I introduced the Italian queens in 
each division. The great increase aston- 
ished me, and the top of the hive having 
warped, there was communication with 
allthe divisions, and I soon discovered 
they were killing the queens in the centre, 
and now there are only remaining two 
queens, one at each end, with a great 
quantity of bees in the hive.” 

J. G. ALLEN. 


Dopez Co., Wis.—Nov. 20, 1875.— 
‘“* Season wet and cold; I commenced with 
11 stocks; sold6 in May, leaving 5 good 
and 2 rather weak stocks, in eight-framed 
Langstroth hives. Increased to 24. 
Honey season commenced in July. I 
got 85 tbs from each stock. Sold all at 
20@25 cents. A frost came in August, 
and [ had tofeed sugar syrup to many of 
the latest swarms to get them to cap the 
honey over. I now have 29 stocks in a 
cave, nearly like the one used last winter 
—31¢ feet in the ground and 3% above, 
covered with earth and straw 3 feet 
thick; it is 14x16 inside. Our main 
plants are white clover, basswood and 
golden rod.” Joun H. GUENTHER. 

PorTLAND, OrEGON.—Nov. 18, 1875.— 
“ April 1, I had 26 swarms, 4 in movable 
frame hives, and the rest in common ones, 
some rather dilapidated. Our rainy 
season lasted six weeks, and then it came 
off very hotand dry. In a month the 
white clover was done for, and other pas- 
ture wus scarce. The 4swarms in frame 
hives increased to 7; 6 of them making 
40 Ibs box honey each. I transferred the 
others, and that put them back. They 
increased to 35, but no surplus. I now 
have 32 hives all in good condition.” 

D. D. Briaes. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
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Rep Oak, Iowa.—Nov. 23, 1875.—* My 
report for 1875 is as follows: After spring 
sales I had on hand 33 stocks; I took 20 of 
them three miles from home; went to 
them once every 10 days and cut out the 
queen cells to keep them from swarming; 
they gave me 800 tbs. box honey and [ in. 
creased them to 46; the 13 I kept at home 
I increased to 66, but in preparing them 
for winter I found some of them deficient 
in honey, so I broke up and united 19, 
which left me 47 in my home apiary. 
“T now have 93 stocks in splendid con. 


| dition for winter, put them into my cellar 


In each division I put a piece of | 


Nov. 20; the 18th was very warm for the 
season, they had a good fly. 

“Linn blossoms produced no honey 
this year. My bees gathered only enough 
to supply their brood until after Aug. 10. 
Our only honey source here is from full 
flowers, principally golden-rod and 
heart’s-ease. We have had but few fruit 
blossoms or white clover. I would like 
very much to have G. M. Doolittle, Capt. 
Heathering, R. M. Roop and others who 


| got from 1,000 to 5,000 ibs. box honey 





this year, to give in the JouRNAL their 
plan of getting the bees from the boxes 
filled with honey. I would about as soon 
extract 1,000 tbs. as to get the bees from 
the 1,000 tbs. of box honey. My experi- 
ence is that fully one-twelfth of the bees 
in boxes of honey that is capped and 
ready to come off, are young bees that 
have never left the hive. It is a job to get 
them out; they will not leave the boxes, 
but where a lot of boxes are piled together, 
fully one-third of the bees will cluster to- 
gether and stay there.” E. D. GopFREY. 
Virpen, Iiu.—Sept. 8, 1875.—“ In the 
September number Mr. I. Applewaite 
speaks of a plan of hiving bees that I 
have practiced more extensively this 
summer than he seems to have done; 2- 
asmuch as I have frequently hived them 
in the same manner without the queen. 
For instance, it is no uncommon occul- 
rence for a swarm to issue and return 
without alighting, thus causing consider- 
able trouble, especially if you chance to 
be in the field, half a mile from the 
house. Now, in order to be sure of & 
swarm when they come out, I have my 
hive all ready, and if I find they arecom- 
ing back, I move the old hive and substl- 
tute the new one, then give them a frame 
of comb from the old hive with a queen 
cell on it, meantime if you find the old 
queen on the grass, you can give her to 
either hive you choose. I find thatm 
bees will store honey much faster in sm4 
frames, placed directly over the lower 
frames with nothing between them, or ! 
in boxes, those that have slat bottoms 
stead of augur holes. I find it very 2 
venient to keep a piece of carpet co 
the honey board, as I can examine & rd, 
without a chisel to pry off honey boar 
and irritatingthe bees.” . Loup. 
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Correspoudence. 


2S cee 


For the American Bee Journal. 
Glass Honey-Boxes. 


As the glass honey-boxes which I have | 
been using in my apiary for the past few 


seasons have given very satisfactory re- 
sults in obtaining and marketing surplus 
honey, I have confidence to comply with 
your request “To give a description of 
them in the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL,”’ 
trusting that if it be in no other way of 
any benefit, it may open the field for dis- 
cussing the merits of the various styles 
of receptacles used by successful pro- 
ducers in different parts of the country. 











ISHAM’S HONEY-BOX. 


The tops and bottoms are of any kind 
of wood desired, soft being generally 
preferred, as it is easier worked, but hard 
woods admit of polishing and making as 
ornamental as may be wished, especially 
when a variety is wanted for exhibition. 

Dress to proper thickness, say three- 
sixteenths of an inch, varying with size of 
box required, and cut entrance slots in 
bottom piece. 

The metal corner is a seven-sixteenths 
of an inch strip of tin, bent angular and 


First, put in the sides, resting them in 
respective corners of tins which stand 
flaring; then with right hand put left 
end glass in place, clasping with thumb 
and finger of left hand, outside each cor- 
ner drawing sides to proper position and 
holding end glass to place; now slip in 
other end glass, for the present not giving 
it much atttention. You are now ready 
for putting on top piece, (to which has 


| been fastened starting comb); by takin 


pronged at each end, by cutting away one | 


side, making length from shoulder to 
shoulder the same as length of glass for 
height of box with prong long enough to 
polnt—pass through woods—bend over 
and make a square clinch, ae shown on 
"F of box in cut. 

neach corner of wood, at proper dis- 
tance from edge, make a narrow mortice 
for prong of tin corner to pass through, 
id inside from mortice, average thick- 
ness Of glass distance, make an awl-hole, 
i which to drive a three-eighths of an 
inch zinc shoe nail, to hold the glass from 

ing inwards. 

aving cut the glass to proper size, the 

x is now ready for putting together. 

Through each mortice in the bottom 
wood pass the prong of tin corner, bend- 
ng Projection down flat on the outside 

we; then lay on a bench or table, 
With sides fronting you, and it is in po- 
0 for receiving the glass. 





it in your right hand and slipping one en 
on prongs just farenough to hold them 
together, then reversing position of hands 
change operations to the other end of box, 
drawing the corners to place, inserting 
prongs in mortice the same as at the other 
end of box, and press top squarely down 
till the ends of nails are even with tops of 
glass; then take the box in hand and with 
narrow stick or old flat file inserted in 
slot, crowd out end glass flush to place, 
then lay the box on bench, press on light, 
hammer top down tight to glass, when you 
have but to clinch or bend down the ends 
of tins, and the box is completed. 

At first trial it may go awkward, and 
some difficulty be experienced in getting 
them together, but with practice making 
honey-boxes will become pleasant pastime 
for long winter evenings, and you will 
have boxes ready for use when wanted, 
however hurrying may be the season or 
suddenly come the demand. 

It is not necessary to have the glass ve 
tight, for when the bees seal the cracks it 
makes them firm and solid. 

For my own use I principally make 
three sizes, as follows: 


For narrow single comb box woods, 6% x2%, 
Glass, 5x6, 5x2. 


7) two ow “oe “ 6% x4, 
Glass, 5x6, 5x4. 
* Three ” - = 6x6, 


Glass, 5x5 7-12, 5x5. 

At present I am using mostly of the 
small size, as they sell best in the New 
York market, also in the cities of Roches- 
ter and Buffalo; and I am satisfied I can 
get as much honey in them as in boxes of 
arger capacity. 

The two-comb ones are also avery de- 
sirable and salable size, when filled aver- 
aging about 5tb weight. The 6x6 are the 
regular Langstroth sized box, holding 
between 5 and 6 tbs when well filled. By 
using 5x6 glass on the four sides you have 
a box 644x644, holding about 17% tbs 
gross, which size some may prefer, but 
with us is too large to meet with ready 
sale in our markets. 

In the bottom of the small box, cut 
lengthwise two narrow slots, the outsides 
of which come close to the inside edges 
of glass, giving the bees a chance to build 
comb close to the bottom, which is very 
desirable, as they can be handled and 
shipped right side up, with less than 
ordinary liability to breakage. 

The side glass also through this slot can 
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be cleaned on inside, which is quite an 
advantage, especially when wanted for 
exhibiting nice honey. For two-comb 
boxes I use three narrow slots for en- 
trances. 

These boxes can be used on most any 
size of movable-comb hive, by removing 
honey board and laying strips 4 inch 
thick across the frames, for the boxes to 
rest on, or upon common box hives, by 
boring a number of holes through the top 
and laying strips around outside edge of 
space, for what boxes it will hold—divid- 
ing at proper distance with a cross strip— 
put on all the boxes it will hold, covering 
with a tight outsipe cap, and you can get 
them just as nicely filled as though they 
were on hives of more pretentious style. 

A standard Langstroth hive holds, by 
laying two strips across the frames, 18 of 
these small boxes, which filled weigh 40 
gross per story, and you have 36 boxes 
weighing 80, and so on through the honey 
season, accommodating the bees with 
plenty of box-room, no matter how great 
may be the rush of honey, provided you 
always have plenty of empty boxes on 
head ; this is really one of the secrets in 
obtaining large yields of box honey. 

Now to make steel for cutting mortices: 
Have your blacksmith hammer from an 
old file a piece as near to proper shape as 
possible, the chisel part being dbout an 
inch long from shank, and full size of 
mortice; file square and true, and with 
a three-cornered file cut a notch in bot- 
tom broadside with steel, which makes 
each narrow edge chisel pointed; | | 
being careful to have cutting 
points flush in width and breadth, 
so as not to split wood when the 
chisel is pushed through to clean J/\ 
out the mortice. 

Have a thin board pattern, with mor- 
tices and nail holes in proper place, so 
fastened as to admit of slipping under it 
box-wood to be fitted, which rests upon a 
hard wood bottom, in which are slots to 
correspond with those in upper piece. 


By driving your chisel through the wood | 
from slots in pattern, and piercing with a | 


brad-awl holes for nails, you have the 


wood ready for using. Get your pattern | 


right and all your wood will be prepared 
alike, and there will not be any difficulty 


in putting up boxes provided your glasses | 
are cut to mark, which can be easily done | 
by laying them in a box for that purpose. | 


There are some other details which I 
robably had better not occupy space 
in describing here, as it is somewhat 


difficult to give a plain description with- | 


out cuts. 
If any of your readers would like to see 
a box, 1 will forward them by mail a set 
of woods and tins for amount to cover 
postage and pay for packing. 
These boxes are covered b 


letters pa- 
tent, dated Jan. 30, 1872, but 


intend to be 











liberal in disposing of rights and territory, 
making it more of an inducement for 
parties wishing to engage in their manu. 
facture at a small outlay, to secure them. 
selves from cheap, ruinous competition. 
A sample box and instructions pertain. 
ing to their manufacture are worth more 
to any one wishing to make and use them, 
than the small amount I charge for the 
privilege of so doing. C. R. Isnam. 
Peoria, Wyoming Co., N. Y. 


For the American Bee Journal, 
McFatridge’s Apiary. 


While stopping with Mr. P. W. McFat 
ridge, near Carthage, Rush co., Ind., I be 
came very much interested in his im. 
proved method of taking care of bees, 
His care of bees, the construction of his 
new bee house, his improved Langstroth 
hives; and, in fact, everything connected 
with his apiary is so simple and so con. 
veniently arranged that I thought a few 
lines might be written for the improve 
ment of others who are less experienced. 
First, then, preparing his bees for winter, 
—Five portable platform cars are loaded 
with bees—20 hives on each—in the com. 
mencement of cold nights, and are run 
into the house or out again in ten min 
utes, thus giving the bees the advantage of 
a few hours of warm sun even in the win- 
ter season. For description of bee house, 
cars, &c., see No. 5, Vol. 11. page 111 of 
this journal. I have examined many 
hives, but I believe the Langstroth hive, 
with Mr. McF.’s improvements on it, is 
far superior to all others in use. In fact 


| everything connected with his manage 


ment of bees is reduced to a perfect sys 
tem. In Sept., 1873, Mr. McFatridge pur- 
chased of the Rev. L. L. Langstroth his 
entire apiary, consisting of 54 colonies, 
all Italian bees. Adding these to his own, 
consisting of 68 colonies, gave him one of 
the finest apiaries in the State. Mr. Me. 
Fatridge has been more or less engaged 
in keeping bees for forty years, but not 
until 1867 did he make it his exclusive 
business. Like all other apiarists, his 
success has been varied as the following 
will show: 
In 1867 he had 22 colonies, 600 ts. 
honey, av. 27. 
In 1868, 28 colonies, 1,827 tbs., av. 65 ths. 
“ 1869, 30 = 2,100 « “ 10 s 
“ 1870,80 « 45 © 
“ 1871, 80 59 
“ 1872, 14 Failure. 
“ 1873, 44 4,183 “ 95 
“ 1874, 60 8,629 “ 143 * 
“ 1875, 80 2,400 « “ 30 
Average for eight years, 66 1-8 tbs. 0 
Total loss of colonies for same time, 310. 
Purchased in same time 104 colonies # 
a cost of $584.00. ; _ 
Total surplus honey in same ume, 
29,763 tbs., sold at $5,907.00. 
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From the above it will be seen that the 
keeping of bees under favorable circum- 
stances can be made a success, while on 
the other hand it may be attended with 
reat loss. The question then to be solved 
is: can it be made a success? I answer, 
that while a warm, dry season is indispen- 
sible for increasing bees and making 
honey, 
solved is: how shall we keep our bees 
through the winter? When Mr. McFat- 
ridge gets the ventilation and artificial 
heat to suit him, with his new process, I 
think his success in wintering bees will 
be assured. A visit to his apiary will 
repay any one who desires to get some 
new ideas in the management of bees. 
A. H. Proctor. 
Rushville, Ind., Nov. 2d, 1875. 
——— —_—o-<>-9—$$_______ 
For the American Bee Journal, 


Milk Weed as a Honey Plant. 


Considerable has been written in refer- 
ence to the destruction of bees, by the 
plant called milk weed, and some aver 
that it destroys every bee that works upon 
it; this is contrary to my observation. 
When this plant isin blossom, I have no- 
ticed bees gathering honey from it in con- 
siderable quantities. Although some bees 
are caught while at work upon the blos- 
soms, and a goodly number get their feet 
clogged with the oblong particles, inter- 
fering with their locomotion in a wonder 
ful degree. I have seen on the bottom 
boards of hives, a teaspoonful of those- 
particles, that adhere to their feet, which 
undoubtedly were removed by the bees 
after returning home in. the condition 
mentioned above. That bees are des- 
toyed by this plant, is a matter beyond 
dispute, but the honey they gather from it 
Will more than balance the loss of a few 
bees, In my estimation it is merely a 
drop in the bucket, when we bring the 
moth or foul brood into consideration. 

Ono, Wis. M. 8. Snow. 


2 a 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Give us the Points. 


Mr. Newman: Your questions to bee- 
ve elicited some reports of 
uccess, and some reports not 
l. It reminds me of our 
Uck in raising corn a few years 
, here we never look for a drop 
% rain after planting. Sometimes it 
oe come corn, sometimes stalks, and 
~ amg we would get neither. Some- 
a our potatoes would yield tubers, 
wore ectimes nothing but tops. We 
=r Fanny or unlucky, and that was all 
bn ew about it. The problem had to be 

, and many cornfields were visited, 
€ peculiar points of cultivation in 










yet the great problem to be | 






and comparisons made. The secret was 
solved, and now corn and potatoes are as 
successfully produced here as in Iowa. 

In the bee business the reports indicate 
that in many cases it is almost as much 4 
matter of luck as a matter of skill, even 
with those who have had the most experi- 
ence in the management of the apiary. 

By publishing carefully prepared re- 
ports from a hundred successful persons, 
and the points to which they attribute 
their success, great progress may be made 
each year, and the points essential to suc- 
cess, as shown by the reports, can be fol- 
lowed by those who are less successful. 

I have carefully calculated the per cent. 
gained on the amount invested by a num- 
ber of your correspondents in the follow- 
ing manner: To have the estimate on a 
uniform basis I count the empty hives as 
worth a dollar, colonies worth $10, and 
honey 20 cents per pound. To the value 
of the original stock I add the cost of the 
hives used for the new colonies, and also 
the value of the honey, if any, fed to the 
bees in the spring. Then I credit the ac- 
count with the value of the swarms on 
hand in the fall, and the honey produced, 
thus: 

N. CamMERon’s Apiary. Dr. Cr. 
To 13 swarms, $10 each... .$130 
gil ? feed, $1 each, 13 
“ 47 new hives, $l each... 47 





Total debit........ $190 
By 60 swarms ..........+.. $ 600 
* 2,000 tbs honey, 20 cts.. 400 
WOMB sss icatevaone $1,000 
Net g@in .......... 810 
Per cent. gained on capital 426 


Mr. Cameron had $190 invested and 
cleared $810; amounting to a net gain of 
426 per cent. on the entire capital in- 
vested. 

The following list shows the per cent. 
gained by others: Per cent. 
C. C. Crawford, Kane Co., Ill....... .596. 
H. Nesbit, Harrison “ Ky.,...... 559. 
Mrs. M. A. Bills, Hillsdale Co.,Mich. 581. 
W. Arms, M. D., Perry Co., Ill..... 415. 


J.8. Bryant, Harrison “ Mo....339. 
Nrs. Hattie Smith, Bureau“ Ill. ....387.5 
Mrs. Mary Stibbs, Wayne“ Ohio . .329. 
J. Ingmundson, Mower “ Minn. .310. 
J. C. Armstrong, Marshall“ Lowa. .300. 
John Cardinal, Brown “ Wis. . .295. 
H. F. Walton, Grant ‘“ Wis. . .292. 
Neb. ..291. 


E. H. Rogers, Dodge ss 
J. F. Montgomery, Lineols Co.,Tenn. 285. 
P. H. Bohart, Platt Co., Mo........ 281. 
C. B. Billinghurst, Dodge Co., Wis. .261. 
A. H. Hart, Outagamie “ Wis. .241. 
J. I. Parent, Saratoga “ N. Y.238. 


E. C. L. Larch, M. D., Boone Co., Mo. 205. 
Barnum & Peyton, Davidson “ 'Tenn.152., 
G. H. Sprague, Steuben Co., N. Y....184. 
orfolk Co., Ont........ 130. 


E. Brown, 





€s of success were carefully noted 





J. E. Love, Marshall “ 


SOO. i Ssvie 126. 
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Here are the names of 23 bee-keepers 
who have been remarkably successful. 
They may be called lucky by some, but 
few will doubt that they exercised great 
skill in the management of their business. 
Now, if each one of these would write a 
careful account of the points tried so suc- 
cessfully, which enabled them to ac- 
complish so handsome a result, I have no 
doubt their statements would be studied 
with greater care for some time to come 
than any other writings on the subject of 
bee culture. O. L. ABBOTT. 

Santa Barbara, Cal., Nov. 8, 1875. 





¥or the American Bee Journal. 
Amateur. 


There is a question in the August num- 
ber of the Journal, asked by Mr. Ras- 
mussen of this county which i think was 
answered incorrectly. The question was 
as to the cause of brood with blue eyes, 
fully grown but left uncapped. My 
opinion is, such brood is left uncapped 
on account of a small moth worm, which 
is near the bottom of the cells and where 
the bees cannot reach them. The cells 
are left open hoping that the worm may 
come out. 

If any one will take a sheet of comb 
thus affected, and rap on the cells, or in 
some way so disturb it as to frighten the 
worms, you will see them crawl out of 
the cells, or from one cell to another. 
The cells which are lengthened out and 
capped only are not drones, but the brood 
which has been troubled as above des- 
cribed and the worms removed, the brood 
being older, is not capped in the same 
way as young larve. 

The larva or crysalis, described with 
blue eyes, is not dead, but it is frequently 
the case that the worm has tied it in the 
cell so tight that it cannot extricate itself 
but has to be cut out by the bees. 

I have received many letters asking 
additional questions about this locality 
for bees, and will answer a few of them 
through the columns of the JOURNAL. 

Our mountain bee-ranches are the very 
best localities for health. We are gener- 
ally at an altitude of about 1500 ft.—above 
the dampness of the sea ceast, and almost 
entirely free from frost. Most of the 
ranches are from 12 to 25 miles from R. R. 
or market of any kind. We generally 
sell our honey to eastern dealers. Either 
direct or to city men who sell to eastern 
dealers. The home market is very small, 
compared to the amount of honey pro- 
duced. The average net price for extract- 
ed or strained honey is about 8 cents per 
tb., and for comb about 14 cents. A large 
majority of the honey is strained or ex- 
tracted. There are not many bees for sale 
in Los Angeles Co. The average price 
per hive, in box hives, is $4.00, and in 
mevable comb hives about $8.00. I don’t 


| 


—_—__.. 


think it would pay any man to bring bees 
out here with him from the east, as the 
cost in shipping would be too great. It 


| will not be more than two years until this 


country will haveall the bees that it needs, 
There are some good localities not yet 
taken up, but they are more inconvenient 


| to market, say 25 miles away and a pretty 


rough road. There are not many locali- 
ties in this county that are suitable for 
bees, that are more than a mile or two 


| away from neighbors, and generally there 
| are several within three miles, some stock 


| ranches and others bees. 


There are no 


| poisonous reptiles here except the rattle. 
snake, and but very few of them. Some 


Tarantulas, Centipedes and Scorpions, but 
they are not to be dreaded, as they are 


| nocturnal in their habits and their bite is 


| not fatal. 


Just such clothing as would be 
considered “spring clothing” in the East, 
is needed the year round here. The best 
bed is a woolen mattress, with feather 


| pillows, and a pair of good blankets, and 


| one quilt. 


The route is to San Francisco, 


| thence by steamer to San Pedro, thence 


preposterous. 








by rail to Los Angeles. The water here 
in the mountains is very good. As to the 
probability of overstocking the market 
with honey from California, the idea is 
The honey district is a 
very small one comparatively speaking, 
and will never injure the market. 
Orange, Cal. AMATEUR. 
Oe — 
For the American Bee Journal. 


The Apiary House Question. 


I notice in November number of the 
BEE JOURNAL an article headed “ House 
Apiary,” bearing the signature of M. J. 
Stibbs, noticing a house apiary built by 
A. I. Root, of Medina County, who 3 
also editor of “Gleanings,” etc. The 
article states “that although he has not 
yet given the circumstances that led him 
to build it, I am quite sure he intends to 
do so, in justice to Mr. Coe, from whom 
he procured all the necessary instruction 
for building it.” It is true that Mr. Root 
visited the house apiary of Mr. Coe, and 
became familiar with the plans 7 
which Mr. Coe constructed it, yet Ji. 


Root’s house apiary is by 


| fashioned upon the precise 


Coe’s. They are, in tact, q 
I have personally inspected 
houses, and find them to be ) 
upon quite different plans. While that 
of Mr. Coe’s is a square building, Mr. 
Root’s is an octagon. Other differences 
might be mentioned, did time and space 
permit, but enough has been said to show 
that Mr. Root has not fashioned his — 
after the model of Mr. Coe. Mr. 0 
will, no doubt, in time, give 4 correc 
ipti i use apiary. 
description of his ho Be W — 


River Styx, O., Nov. 9, 1875. 
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For the American Bee Journal, 
improvements. 


FramMeEs.—Much has been said about 
frames; they should be made of % lum- 
ber, top and end bars about 44 an inch 
thick, bottom 4 thick. 

GuipEs.—Beeswax guides properly put 
on are the best, (except comb guides.) 
“Novice” will say, don’t use such clum- 
sy things; but the fact is the “ metal 
corners”? are nice, but in practice they 
are not so nice. ‘ Novice’? harps much 
about killing bees,and cutting them in two, 
with common frames, and frames sinking 
into our metal support. I would say to 
the inexperienced that there is but little 
danger of cutting bees in two. Of course 
an occasional bee will be killed, but you 
kill more bees at the end of your frames, 
in the hive. I use a strip of tin 14 
inches wides, with one edge folded over to 
present a straight, smooth edge, so that 
the frames are as easily handled as those 
with ‘“ metal corners,” besides the advant- 
age that we can shake the bees off with 
some degree of satisfaction; while with 


the “corners”? you must brush off, per- | 


haps one-fourth of the bees. If “ Novice” 
can shake off very nearly all the bees 
from his combs, “‘ just as easy as can be” 
(“ Gleanings,” page 142), then his bees are 
different from mine. 

Quitts.—Some use quilts; others think 
they are too bothersome and expensive. I 
find that it don’t pay to use either, alone. 
Ihave used a quilt with a board on it, the 
past season, and like it a great deal better 
than either, alone. So you see my quilts 
are easily made to fit. My bees do not 
build an inch of comb under the quilt as 
they used to do. In October I took off 
the boards, opened the hives, took out all 
unsealed stores and cut winter passages 
through all the combs, took out two 
combs, leaving eight spread with about 
% ths of honey. 

I think quite favorably of the house 
aplary, but you don’t find me making any 
more complicated fixtures, such as di- 
Vision boards between hives, room for 
one or two hundred pounds comb-honey, 
ec. I think our hives should be made 
especially adapted to the use of the ex- 
factor, and then if I can engage comb- 
honey at 25 cents gross, I may run a part 
of my force to comb-honey. All the ex- 
perience I have had with the apiary 

ouse,was in carrying my bees into my 

‘house, this fall, to take out the un- 
sealed 9 and see that they had not 
less. than 20, nor more than 30 tbs of 
sealed stores. Sometimes I find that they 
are rather bothersome, crawling over the 

1.08 the hive. To obviate that trouble 

shall make my in-door hives with rab. 
bets three inches deep. I shall use 20 
combs 18%x11 inches. 

d there is but little danger of sting- 














ing in the house. I was stung but twice 
in handling 70 stocks, and then they flew 
into my face when I raised the quilt be- 
fore they knew they were in prison. The 
house must be kept light or there is dan- 
ger. I never found it necessary to extract 
after night. I thought I would try it, but 
soon got enough of it. There are a great 
many drones in most of my hives now, but 
they wil! soon be nearly all killed. 

On page 140 of Gleanings, ‘ Novice” 
says there are about 10 sheets of comb 
foundations 6x16, in a pound. I bought 
one pound, 8 sheets 6x13. I think they 
are just what we want, provided they are 
not too costly. If Mr. Long could make 
the foundations 10 inches wide and sell 
them for 75 cents, or less, by taking say 
$50 worth or more, it would be a good in- 
vestment. 

I had 50 stocks one year ago in rather 
poor shape, as many of them had more or 
less unsealed stores. I lost in March and 
April, 25, 80 I had but 25 weak stocks left. 
I increased to 70—50 good stocks and 20 
rather weak. The weather was so very 
unfavorable in September that I could not 
build them up as strong as I expected to. 
I did not extract any till July 25, and since 
that I did not get a very good yield of 
honey, yet I averaged 150 tbs extracted 
honey, and have 300 extra combs built. If 
I should have 50 strong stocks next April 
und a little better season, I think I could 
average 300 ibs. 

“ Novice” does not tell us why honey 
flies over the top of the can. In revolv- 
ing the comb frame the air flies upward 
in a circle, and if the honey is thick, as it 
should be, at a temperature of 75 or 80°, 
the honey will be thrown upward in fine 
particles, or threads, by the rising current 
of air. R. 8. BECKTELL. 

New Buffalo, Mich., Nov. 8, 1875. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Housing Bees. 


In our northern climate, the protection 
of bees, through the winter, by some 
means or other, is a matter of the greatest 
importanee. Bees, like any other stock, 
if well wintered, are ready in spring for 
a good summer’s labor, and if pvorly 


| wintered will take the best part of the 


season to gain sufficient strength to even 
sustain themselves. The United States 
comprise such a variety of climates, that 
the same means would not answer in all 
sections. Having wintered my bees, the 
last two winters, in what Mr. Langstroth 
terms a clamp, I feel confident that it is 
the safest and best plan to winter them 
here in the far north, at least, where 
the soil remains frozen from November 
until April. I placed 40 stocks in a 


clamp the last winter, (which was a se- 
vere one for bees) and they remained in 
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it five months, and all came out in good 
condition. The one I constructed was 
modified somewhat from the one Mr. 
Langstroth described in his work, merely 
for convenience. Having selected the 
highest ground, near the bee yard, for the 
clamp, 1 measured off 16x16 feet, dug out 
the soil one foot deep, throwing it out at 
each side for covering; I then set four 
posts in the center on a square of 8 feet 


the posts to sustain the inward pressure, 
after being covered. I covered the top 
with strong poles, placing them 8 or 10 
inches apart, and treating the sides the 
same, placing the bottom of the side 
poles on the top of the ground, which 
would give them an inclination of about 
45 degrees. On bdne side puta door, the 
jamb being a foot wide, and the same 
position, or slant, as the sides. It is then 
ready to cover with straw (hay is better), 
cover all with earth 1 foot thick, and you 
have it ready for the bees. Make a cover 
for the door and place it on the jamb on 
the outside. Cut a hole in one corner of 
the door 3x3 inches for ventilation; or 
ventilating tubes would be better. It is 
well to let it remain a few days, with the 
cover off, to dry out before putting in the 
bees. When they are put in have the 
hives as dry as possible; give them up- 


ward ventilation, and disturb them after- | 


wards as little as possible. 
M. 8. Snow. 
Ono, Wis., Dec. 1, 1875. 
——— ~~. es 
For the American Bee Journal, 


Effects of the Extractor on Brood. 


The question of J. W. Dunn, page 267, 
December number of the JouRNAL, is 
often asked, and is a very important one. 
The various opinions on the subject seem 
to show a lack of careful investigation. 
This is not as it should be; and the ques- 
tion ought to be settled beyond all perad- 
venture before the next season for extract- 
— passed. 

he results of my careful attention to 
this subject has taught me: 

Ist. Eggs can not be thrown out by the 
use of the extractor. 

2nd. Young larve are not injured by 
the extractor unless thrown out. 

8rd. Ninety per cent. of the larve that 
are thrown out by my extractor are drone 
larve. 

The drone larve owing to the larger size 
of the cells, and their greater weight when 
several days old, are more easily displaced 
than worker larve. 

As very young larve and eggs are often 
removed from the cells, when put into a 
strange colony, it is necessary to notice 
whether combs are put into their proper 
hive or not. I think this the likelist 
source of error in determining this ques- 
tion. 





| of the machine. 
| market have the comb-racks so close to 
| the center, that the tendency is to split the 
| combs down the middle when in rapid 
| motion. 


| only 82 in two inches square. 


A daily examination of the combs of 
queenless colonies that had been extracted 
failed to discover, in several instances, 


| any other change in the contained brood 


and eggs, than was due to growth and 
development. 
Some apiarists say: always run the bot 


| tom of comb forward in the extractor, to 


make the honey come out easier. NowI 


| can see no difference in this respect; and 
and feet high, pining pieces on top of | 


theoretically there is none, for the centrif. 


| ugal force acts in a straight line, outward 
| from the center. 


A careless hand will sometimes break 


| combs by — or stopping too sud- 
| denly, especially if t 


he gearing is such as 


to require a rapid motion of the hand, 


| thus giving more power over the revolv. 


ing frames. 

The most common objection that I have 
observed to the extractors offered for sale 
is that the combs are too near the center 
Some that are on the 


W. ©. P. 
Maysville, Ky. 
- ~~ + - 

For the American Bee Journal. 


Chips from Sweet Home. 


Sept. 14.—Our apiary numbers 108 
hives, of which 50 are storing in boxes, 
slinging from 15, 41 comb-building, and 
two have queens not laying. 

Since we have Italianized our apiary 
we are troubled but little by the moth; 


| ants and spiders are worse this year. 


Some time since some writer said that 
the Italians built larger cells than the 
black bees. A few days since we got 4 
swarm of black bees, and had an oppor- 


| tunity to verify it; their worker comb 


measured 100 cells in two inches square 
(or four square inches), and the Italians 
Is this dif- 
ference in size an improvement or not? 
Are Italians smaller by being raised in _ 


| cells by black bees ? 


We use all good drone comb for guides 
in surplus boxes. To secure this we are 


| cutting out drone comb, and have our 


comb-builders fill in with worker comb; 


| for this purpose we employ nuclei and 


weak swarms, giving them from 2 to 
full combs of brood and one or two empty 


| frames or combs, from which we have cut 
| drone comb; 
crowding with a division-board, and £% 


these we keep strong by 


amine once every two or three days, a 


| cording to the tendency to build drone 


comb, which is regulated by the amount 
of honey being gathered, building worker 
if scarce, and vice versa. ‘ 
How would I secure the greatest amou® 
of boxhoney? I would have large ees 
if Langstroth frame, 9x17 inches outs! 
measurement; I would have 13 frames. 
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Commence in the spring with as many | 
combs as the bees can cover, when honey | 
and pollen is not to be gathered, stimulate | 
by feeding rye-flour and sweetened water; | 
insert between each two combs of brood | 
an empty comb; in this you will need to | 


be guided by the prolificness of the queen, 
amount of bees and the weather, using a 
division-board, until you have filled the 
hive with 18 frames of brood. Have the 


hives made with a front or entrance at | 
poth ends; these you will regulate, keep- | 
ing them more or less open according to | 
If you | 


weather and strength of colony. 
use the Langstroth blocks that have slots, 
put the slotted side up, as they harbor 
worms. 


Be careful not to put any drone comb in 
the hive, for they will raise a lot of useless | 


consumers and ineite them to swarm. 
Did you ever know a hive to swarm that had 
mo drone-comb ? 
of brood, and the hive crowded with bees, | 


and they will only leave your sweetened | 


water for honey abroad. Put on 12 6-Ib. 
boxes, or better, use a section-box of frames | 
similar to the one used by Clark and 
Harbison, of California. I make them as 
follows: Upright side pieces, 1% inches 
long, 1% inches wide, and 3g inch thick; | 
top piece, 614x134x3-16; this piece | 
nailed on top of side pieces; bottom piece | 
is inch square and 5% inches long; | 
this is nailed between the side pieces, with 
one corner downward; for nailing use | 
lath nails. These frames are held to- 
gether by a thin strip of wood laid ina ¥- 
inch mortice in the center of the outsides | 
of side pieces, and tacked with cigar tacks 
in the end sections. A 13-frame Lang- | 
stroth hive will hold four of these section | 
boxes, of 11 frames each, with a storage 
capacity of 112 ths, instead of 72 tbs, in 
boxes. We put 6x7 glass on each end of 
the section box with glue, these frames 
Will hold about 2144 ibs, and may be re- | 
tailed separately. ‘These frames give us | 
the advantage of large boxes (bees will | 
store more in a large box than in small | 
ones), more surplus room, and when par- | 
tially filled they may be emptied with the | 
slinger and the honey sold, instead of lay- 
Ing by from 1 to 4ibs per box till next | 
season. The frames will need a thin strip | 
ofcomb as a guide, which may be fas- | 
tened to the top piece with glue or bees- | 
Wax and resin, of equal parts. 

About once a month it is well to open | 
hives that are run for box honey, and 
empty any combs that are filled and re- | 
turn, putting them in the center and those | 

led with brood to the outside. 


The season of 1875 has been very cool | 
with us, as will be seen by the followin 
holes kept: Mar. 30, fahrenheit, 80° ; Apri 
Wand 17, 20° ; remaining cool till May | 
1,849 ; then about ten days warm, then | 
cool till June 20, then cool nights, being | 
about 55° in morning, and up to 80° at 


Have all worker-comb full | 


is | 


noon. Aug. 22,5 A. M., 48°: Aug. 23, 5 
A. M., 40° ; at 1 P.M. of same day, 76°. 
Aug. 25,5 A. M., 70°; 1 P. M., 90° ; con- 
tinuing warm till Sept. 10, 5 A. M., 55° ; 
then rained every day till Sept. 18, when 
we had a light frost. 

I set out, March 27, 54 hives out of 100 
put in cellar. April 6th, gathered pollen; 
May 7, first drone seen; -bass-wood, apple, 
wild and tame cherry, plumb; white 
clover, failed to produce any honey; rasp- 
berries, mustard, produced some. July 8, 
bees commenced and gathered consider- 
able from ebow brush; then, Aug. 10, they 
commenced on buckwheat, of which we 
had 25 acres within 144 miles; they left 
buckwheat, which yielded well, for the 
Mississippi bottom fall flowers, gathering 
considerable till frost, when a heavy rain 
cut the flow of honey short. 

On account of cold weather, bees worked 
but little in boxes, storing it below, crowd- 
ing the brood to a small space. Ten hives 
which I run for slung honey kept crowded 
with bees and brood, and did not swarm, 
but those storing in boxes had the swarm- 
ing mania. From Aug. 26 till Sept 10, I 
increased to 108 hives, but 3 being queen- 
less I united them with others, leaving 105 
to try the winter with. 

We took 1,000 tbs box honey and 2,000 
tbs slung honey. D. D. PALMER. 

Co., Ill., Oct. 2, 1875. 
For the American Bee Journal, 


What They Did, and How They Did It. 


Eliza, Mercer 


DEAR JOURNAL: —The summer Is ended, 
the honey harvestis past forthe year 1875, 
and it is now the duty of the bee-keeper to 
repay the little busy bees for their last 
season’s work, by preparing them care- 
fully to exist during the long and cold 
winter that we are destined to have in 
this latitude. It is also the farther duty 
of every bee-keeper to carefully look over 
his last season’s work and see what he 
has accomplished—comparing his losses 
with his sucoess, also carefully reading 
the AMERICAN BEE JouRNAL and then 
trying to make next season more of a suc- 
cess than the last. That, I consider the 
way to make bee-keeping a success. I 
commenced last spring with 18 stocks, 3 
of which were queenless; the spring was 
unfavorable, but I brought them all 
through; owing to storms I got only 
about 100 tbs of linden honey; we have 
no white clover here, from the middle to 
the last of July. My queens seemed de- 
termined to lay in the upper stories; 
about the middle of August they com- 
menced to store honey and also to swarm; 
although I extracted once a week, still 


| they would swarm. 


I piled up some of my Quinby hives to 
three stories; it gave me a good chance to 
experiment with hiving swarms back into 
the parent stock, hiving swarms with 
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weak colonies, etc. I have taken about 
2,000 tbs of honey, and have 28 stocks for 
winter. This makes the third year that I 
have tried to get box honey; I got about 
125 tbs and lost more than I made in the 
operation, in my opinion; for whenever I 
tried to confine my bees down to work in 
boxes, they would invariably swarm when 
the boxes were about half full, and that 
would spoil that stock for box honey. 

I had hives with 12 frames, the frames 
12x16, and a 30 tb box on top; still they 
swarmed; they kept swarming up, until 
about the 12th of Sept. 

If my bees had taken such a swarming 
feverin June, I do not know where my 
increase of stocks would have stopped, as 
it was, I did all I knew how to prevent it. 

Ep WELLINGTON. 

Riverton, Iowa, Oct. 11, 1875. 





For the American Bee Journa§. 


My Success in 1875. 


I have been taking the AMERICAN BEE 


JOURNAL for 7 years, and I have Lang- | 


stroth, Quinby, Mitchell, King, and have 
read nearly all the bee literature in the 
country, been in company and conversed 
with some of the best apiarist in our 
country. I thought I was pretty scientific 
on that subject, but other business had al- 
ways prevented any application of my 
science to the business. 

However this season I thought I would 
apply what knowledge I had, and see if I 
could perform the various manipulations 
so’ essential in bee-keeping, and without 
the successful performance of which no 
man could claim to be a successful and 
scientific apiarist, and possibly I might 
attain some of those marvellous results 
which | had often read of, but had never 
seen. 

I got my bees Italianized last fall, and 
succeeded partially; I commenced last 
spring with 13 hives: 8 full bloods, 2 
hybrids, 1 black and 2 queenless stocks. 
First job in order was to supply my 
queenless stocks with queens, which I did 
by giving them full frames of brood in all 
stages from my best Italian stocks. I 
succeeded finely, and here it would be 
well enough to state that I use the Lang- 
stroth hive, and I never have lost a colony 
of bees while wintering it in a Langstroth 
hive on its summer stand in Mo. 

About this time I thought I had per- 
formed all I had ever read of, except rais- 
ing queens; being a carpenter and joiner, 
it was no trouble for me to make hives, 
soI made nuclei hives and commenced 
rearing queens. I began with six and 
reared every one. So I now conclude I 
am something of a bee-keeper. 

Our locality like all others in the 
Western States suffered terribly by an un- 
commonly wet spring, and delayed all 
bee keeping operations. In fact, they 


| could make no honey.) 
| creased to 43. 


| honey would have resulted. 





nearly starved to death, were weaker ip 
bees on the first of July than they were 


| on the first of March, and totally destitute 
| of stores, making their daily food from 
| day to day. 


About the 10th of July fair weather and 


| flowers came, and bees began to gain 


rapidly. In the fore part of the season [ 


| had increased seven stocks, part natural, 

part artificial. On the sixth day of 
| August swarming commenced again in 
| earnest, and from that time till the 18th 
| day of September swarming was an al. 
| most daily occurrence. On the morning 


of the 18th a severe frost visited this 


| county and the honey season closed, (on 


the 2ist a swarm came off, the latest | 


| ever knew, I put it ina nail keg; itre. 


mained a few days, and then decamped, it 
My 18 stocks in. 
Most of them in good 
condition for wintering, but such a great 


| increase was detrimental to surplus honey, 
| I got none. 


hen frost came, on the 18th, my bees 


were never doing better, and if frost had , 
| only held off, as it usually does here, and 
| as it did in the western part of the state 


till October 18th, an immense yield of 
I never saw 
such a profusion of flowers in my life, 
hundreds of acres of aster, golden-rod, 


| heart’s-ease, smart weed, and many other 


kinds nameless to me. The fields in many 


| places looked like seas of gold. 


The three best honey plants are aster, 
golden rod and buckwheat. We have all 
kinds of fruit blossoms, white clover, 
basswood, and I believe every plant and 
flower and shrub common to the western 
states in this latitude 39 deg. I call this 
a o- bee country. JOHN BARFOOT. 

ontgomery Co., Mo., Nov. 20, 1875. 


_ 
— 


For the American Bee Journal. 


How it Was Accomplished. 





Dear Eprror.—I see in the October 
number of the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
a request by a correspondent, that those 
bee men making the largest report of 
honey, etc., for the season, would give 
their method of management. It would 
seem that I am among those referred to. 
One word in correction; it might be i 
ferred from reading my report that I got 
my comb honey from the 38 swarms, 
run with the extractor, but I did not 
It was all comb honey, that I got from 
the balance of my apiary. — My mode 
of operating was with the High Pressure 


| Hive, mentioned in the June nurr-ber. Breed- 
| up in the spring in long low brood cham- 


bers to the full capacity of the queen, ide. 
til Ihave a stock large enough to divi - 
I then operate with the extractor, int 
low form, or divide into two swarms a2 
run each division with a super and uppe 
tier of frames or cards, or I can lift on 
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half the low chamber on to the other and 
start the extractor with the increased 
swarm. Usually in this form they do not 
swarm, but this season most of them 
swarmed. I would state that I had the ad- 
vantage of between three and four hun- 
dredempty cards. I think it is safe to say 
that I obtained four thousand pounds more 
honey than I should if I had not had 
them, thus showing the value of good 
empty cards to work with. I shall have 
about the same number to work with 
another season if all is well. The ten 
young swarms I spoke of in my report I 
do not remember whether they were all 
from those I run with the Extractor or 
not. I only know that most of them 
swarmed once, some of them twice but I 
put back the second swarms. The 388 
swarms averaged about 135 tbs each; from 
one swarm I took three hundred ths, and 
three swarms of increase; another 23914 tbs 
and two swarms of increase. I suppose it 
will be borne in mind that I am some 
nearer the north pole than any other that 
reported, and in notavery good honey 
district at that; considering that no honey 
was extracted after July, I think I did 
well. Tam now preparing my bees for 
winter quarters, taking off my upper 
story of cards and can verrify what I said, 
that I shall get some four or five hundred 
pounds more when putting up for winter. 
A. H. Harr. 
Appleton, Wis., Oct. 23, 1875. . 


oo 
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For the American Bee Jourual. 


The New Idea Hive. 


Under the head of “‘ Noteg and Queries” 
in the July number, Wm. Herring asks 
how the New Idea Hive is constructed. 

I ought, perhaps, to state how mine was 
made, so that Mr. H., or others, may not 
be misled by my former communication. 
Mr, Gallup said his were made double on 
the sides with one-quarter inch air-space; 
this being a colder climate than Iowa, I 
thought it only prudent to make mine a 
little warmer, so I made it of three thick- 
hesses on the sides and two on the ends, 
With quarter inch air-spaces. In prepar- 
ing for winter take off the honey-boards 
and cover the frames with cotton cloth; 
then have a frame three inches deep, with 
bottom covered with cloth and large 
enough to cover the top of the hive; fill 
this frame with saw dust and they are all 
right. I hold that bees are the best judges 
of the proper temperature of the hive, and 
they will maintain that degree of heat, 
if you will enable them to do so. My 

ives set quite low and the snow drifts 
‘ound them, if necessary I bank up the 
0W some, not caring even if they are 
“mpletely buried. Bees used to winter 
a this climate in single-wall hives and 
be Well; why don’t they now? 1 don’t 

lieve in the theory of bad honey, cold, 











&c. Honey. is probably as good as it 
ever was, and the winters just as variable 
and no more so. I am one of the many 
who think that the cause of the bee dis- 
ease is, that an epidemic has passed over 
the country imparing the constitution of 
the bees, and rendering them more liable 
to disease from causes that did not here- 
tofore affect them. 

My bees wintered well, but the cold 
spring, I thought for a while would ruin 
them, they run down so in numbers, and 
before I was aware of it, more than half 
became queenless. It was late in the sea- 
son before the loss could be made good. 
They are all now in fine condition; I have 
not increased the number of swarms any, 
and took honey only from one hive, (about 
one hundred pounds). White clover, the 
only source this season, lasted about 
three weeks. B. L. TAYLOR. 

» Minneapolis, Minn. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Foul Brood—Artificial Feeding. 


Salicylic acid, a new discevered chemi- 
cal substance has been successfully em- 
ployed in the extermination of foul brood 
in Germany. I find the latest report 
thereon in the July number of the Bienen 
Zeitung. Mr. Mayer reports that he has 
conquered the disease in stocks where 80 
per cent. of the sealed cells were diseased. 
The manner in which Mr. Mayer uses the 
acid is very simple; he sprinkles the 
combs with the acid diluted with warm 
water and at the same time washes the 
sides, top and bottom with a rag moistened 
with the diluted acid. He likewise feeds 
the diluted acid in the food in “rather 
strong doses;’’ but what he considers a 
strong dose, or how much he dilutes 
the acid, Mr. Mayer sayeth not. The 
year before Mr. Meyer melted down 
all empty comb to prevent the disease 
from spreading; he now makes use of 
them, first sprinkling them with the di- 
luted acid. 

Salicylic acid was formerly quite dear, 
but it is now manufactured in America 
by a chemical laboratory in Baltimore, 
so that it can now be obtained for less 
money. 

I also noticed in some of the back num- 
bers of the German bee magazines that 
persons have greatly stimulated breeding, 
and consequently strengthened their 
stocks, by feeding milk and also eggs to 
bees. ot having seen any notice of such 
practice among American apiarists, I take 
the liberty of adding the following details 
as to the method employed: 

In one litre (a little more than a quart) 
of boiled milk, dissolve a pound of sugar 
and feed to bees, in shallow troughs, at 
any time of day, without fearing robbers, 
as the sugar does not attract bees. Mr. 
Hilbert, who has practiced this kind of 
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feeding most successfully, fed 30 swarms 
from the 20th of April to the 20th ot June 
with four and a half litres of milk and 

four and a half pounds of sugar daily. 
Feeding eggs is managed as follows: 
The eggs (both yolk and white) are well 
beaten together, after the tread has been 
removed. One part of eggs is then added 
to two parts of cold sugar syrup, made by 
boiling seven pounds «f sugar in four 
pounds of water, care being taken to skim 
the same. Hilbert feeds about six eggs 
weekly to one swarm, feeding the quan- 
tity mixed with two eggs every other day. 
When this or any other stimulating feed- 
ing has been commenced, it must be con- 
tinued to the end, that is until the bees 
are in every way able to takecare of them- 
selves, as the sudden lack of food would 

seriously interfere with brood-raising. 

Joun P. Bruck. 
Los Angeles, Cal., Dec. 14, 1875. 
ee re 
For the American Bee Journal, 
Bees in California. 


In the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL for 
September, 1875, I noticed a communica- 
tion over the signature of “G. F.M;”" a 
few of the false statements of which, I 
wish to contradict. When I wrote the 
first letter to the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
I made a simple statement of facts as to 
the income of bee-keeping. I stated 
nothing as to the out go, as I had not 
enquired into the matter at all. I made 
no pretention to a knowledge of bee- 
keeping. Neither did I write the letter 
with any intention of inducing any per- 
son in the world to come here. In due 
time after the publication of that letter, I 
began to receive letters of enquiry as to 
locations, and chances for bee ranches, 
cost of hives, lumber, hauling, prices of 
groceries, flour, etc., etc., all of which I 
answered correctly. I now wish to show 
up some of the inconsistencies and con- 
tradictions of the communication of 
“J”? who received a letter from a “ promi- 
nent Kansas bee-keeper.” By way of 
parenthesis, I will state that G. F. M., is 
located on one of the prettiest claims in 
the county of San Diego just six miles 
from mine and it is not a “desert” by any 
means. I am at a loss to understand how 
a man can state in his letter, that a coun- 
try is a “desert” and in the same letter 
state the fact that the country is “ overrun 
with swifts, horned-toads, snakes, ground 
squirrels, gophers, rabbits and quails.” 
Query. What do they live on? I always 
supposed that sheep and cattle had to 
have grass, etc., to live on, and that thous- 
ands of sheep and cattle do live here and 
live fat too. This, G. F. M., cannot with 
truth deny. 

Now as to some more of “J’s” facts. 
“Some 500 or 600 miles” etc. It is 
480 miles by sea from San Francisco to 





| country surrounding it. 
| of that is Hollister, with the same. 





| the same. 
| just as good farming land as a man need 





San Diego. 1 have traveled that whole 
distance overland on horse back on pur. 
pose to see the country. 50 miles south of 
San Francisco is San Jose. The plain or 


| valley surrounding which, 20 years ago, 
| was thought by novices like G. F. M.,, to 


be a “desert.” Now it can not be bought 
for less than from $200 to $1,000 per acre, 
it now being under a high state of culti. 
vation and covered with vineyards and 
orchards and fruits of all kinds; and in 
the fall of 1868, I saw hundreds of bush- 
els of apples rotting on the ground, there 
being no market forthem. 30 miles south 
of San Jose is Gilroy, with a rich farming 
20 miles south 
Be- 
tween Gilroy and Hollister lies Soap lake, 


| outof which flows the Pajaro river, which 
| “reaches the Ocean” all the year round. 
| 80 miles south of Hollister is the valley 


of the Salinas River which for a portion 
of the year at least, “ reaches the Ocean” 
in something besides a “dribble,” per. 
haps. (?) “J” knows more about that, 
than I do. 

The valley is a rich farming country 
and not a desert, “J” to the contrary, not 
withstanding. Next comes San Louis 
Obispo, with some more good farming 


| country, the people of which, would not 
| thank “J” for publishing their county as 


a “desert.” Next comes Santa Barbara, 


Then comes Ventura Co., with 


live on. Next comes Los Angeles with 


| her thousands of acres of orange, lemon, 
| lime, peach, pear, apricot, plum and prune 


orchards; as fiae as any in the world. 
Also her thousands of acres of vineyards 


| producing vast quantities of grapes, wine, 


etc. Not much of a desert. The average 


| corn crop of Los Nietos, Anaheim, Santa 


Ana, and San Bernardino, is from 80 to 100 
bushels per acre. 


When I refer to fruits and harvest fields 
I don’t mean a portion of the State 500 or 
600 miles north from where I live, but I 
mean right here in San Diego Co. Yester- 
day I saw a white turkey fig tree three 
years old, without a drop of water put on 
it since it was set out, and not a thing 
done to it in the way of cultivation since 
the first season. This was frozen to the 


| ground the first winter, and on it I saw 113. 


figs. ‘ 

Men who plant and sow here, and do it 
when and how it should be done, get just 
as good returns for their labor as in any 
of the western States, where they are as 
far from market as we are here. ” 
men get just as good wages and as st J 
employment here as in any country I eve 
lived in, and I have lived in Pa., N. t+ 
Ohio, Ind., Iowa and Missouri; and = 
day, I would not trade my little 160 = 
for the best farm in either of those — 
and be compelled to go there and live 
it and work it myself, or hire it wor 
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| 
for that matter. 


I am a carpenter and get 

.00 and board as the lowest price I work 
for. The statement that “ Masons they 
have no use for, as they don’t build brick 


or stone houses on account of earth- | 
uakes,” is simply laughable. In San | 
Diego, Los Angeles and San Bernardino, 
there are plenty of brick houses. 

It is true that many of the bee men are 
living without women, “ baching it,” but 
many more are not. The majority of set- 
tlers here have wives and families, and 
more would have if they could get them 
worthhaving. Good, marriageable white girls, 
are not very plenty here. G. F. M., has 
just called in and | read thisto him. We 
had quite a laugh over it. He confessed 
that he had the blues when writing it and 
probably wrote as he felt. He called my 
attention to a communication from M. M. 
Baldridge, in the July number of the 
AmeRICAN BEE JOURNAL, that bees in 
Harbison hives could be bought for $2.50 
per colony, etc. John Myers, a resident 
of Los Angeles, while at my house, told 
me that he was offered a lot of bees for 
that price in exchange for cows, and made 
the rest of the statement as I gave it, I 
supposed it true. It seems that the case 
was an exception. 

One statement more of G. F. M.’s. 
“They can’t raise a thing here, farming,” 
etc. O. Oakes, at Bernardino, raised over 
3,000 sacks of wheat and barley and a 
large quantity of hay, how much I did 
not enquire. Benus Sikes also raised a 
large amount, and many others raised 
grain, this year, and lots of grain is being 
shipped from San Diego this year, and a 
great deal was shipped away last year. | 

We have no starvation here nor have we 
been eaten out by grasshoppers as they | 
have in Kansas and other western States. 

Bernardino, Cal. W. J. WHITNEY. 


| 
| 
—— =» 
| 








For the American Bee Journal. | 


A Chapter of Failures. 


Mr. Epitor:—Many of your readers, 
doubtless, remember, that two years ago I 
Wrote an article on the “Bees That 
Were.” Well, to-day I might appropri- 
ately make a similar heading to this, for | 
my entire apiary of seventy-six stocks 
have again gone ‘to “that bourne from 
Which no traveller returns.” The dif- 
erence is only in the cause of their dis- 
tase—namely, foul brood. 

Iwish to give my experience with the 
isease, hoping that bee-keepers may be 
benefited thereby, but perhaps, only in a 
mall degree, 

he cause of the disease among my 
remains today amystery tome. But 
reps the perusal of this article, by the 
A-lights” in bee-culture, may elicit a 

solution. 
Pan only theory I can find—but I must 
at to me it is quite unsatisfac- 











tory—is this: Inthe spring of 1874, my 
bees did not leave their winter quarters in 
a perfectly healthy condition. They 
showed signs of dysentery, doubtless, 
caused by dampness; my clamp was 
built late in the fall, and hence it did not 
dry out perfectly before putting in the 
bees, and the spring being cold and back- 
ward, many of them died before the first 
honey flow. I being absent, my brother 
took charge of the beesat thattime. Be- 
ing desirous of increasing the bees as 
soon as possible, and believing that every 
pleasant day would bethe last of cold 
weather, it was already late, compared 
with other seasons, he thought to increase 
the brood by spreading it, and insertin 

anempty comb. This, however, prove 

disastrous, as the next cold snap chilled 


| the brood, and the result was the very re- 


verse of what was desired—they de- 
creased instead of increased in numbers. 


This is my theory, viz. :—that through 
the chilled brood, atthat time, the disease 
found its way into the hives; although 
the dead brood was all removed, as far as 
I know. But the effect of the disease re- 
mained unnoticed; for they increased re- 
markably after warm weather set in; at 
any rate, [ doubled the number of stocks, 
and obtained an average quantity of 
honey, the season being hardly an aver- 
age one. Now, this to me isa query. If 
the disease came through the source men- 
tioned, why did it not show its disastrous 
effects ? 

Last spring my bees wintered excellent- 
ly, if dryness and a large number of bees 
are criterions. Out of sixty-one stocks I 
found but one dead. 


Thespring was again cold and back- 
ward, but having learned a lesson the 


| spring previous, I did not feel disposed 


to repeat the experiment of enlarging the 
brood-nest, so I let them alone, except do- 
ing such other work about them as was 
found necessary. I noticed no dead 
brood. When warm weather began in 
earnest, I examined them all closely, and 
found, perhaps, twelve in a rather weak 
cond{tion. *One was queenless. I lost a 
couple, the rest I assisted from other 
stocks. They increased nicely, except 
three,—this was, perhaps, June 1st,—these 
had a slight sprinkle of dead brood. 
Never having seen the disease, “foul 
brood,’’ I came to the conclusion that, in 
consequence of the bees being few in 
number, the brood chilled, the same as 
the season before. I Contracted the brood- 
nest, and inserted a card of hatching- 
brood. I was soconfident of success in 
this that I did not look at them for some- 
time. Atmy next examination I found 
that they had not increased, also dead- 
brood was visible. I then examined the 
queens, and to ~ surprise I found two of 
them crippled. Then my theorizing fell 
at once upon these queens, but there re- 
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mained still a stumbling-block. There 
still remained one queen, which, alas! for 
my theory, was a beautiful young Italian, 
without any apparent blemish. The 
thought of foul brood was of all the most 
distant; it bein 


unfortunate as to get it; so I experiment- 
ed anew. I removed the 
queens, but not having young queens on 
hand it took some time before brood from 
the new queens was hatched. The other 
stand I again assisted from others, and af- 
terward thought I sawa decided improve- 
ment in their condition. But with these 
experiments, time passed rapidly. We 


were now fully in the swarming season, | 
‘and my bees swarmed and increased bet- | 


ter than ever, except the three mentioned. 
During swarming time I was so busy 


that I did not pay much attention to those. | 
It was now after linden bloom, Aug. 24, | 


when a neighbor, who had purchased six 


stands Of methe fall previous and had | 


two of them affected likewise, had invited 


two of the prominet bee-keepers in the | 
neighborhood, Messrs. Tenmark and Pot- | 


ter, to call on him, and this was the day 
of their visit; I also enjoyed their com- 
pany. Here the condition of our bees 


was naturally discussed, which finally re- | 


sulted in an examination 
stands. 


of the diseased 
Mr. Potter, who said he had one 
similarly affected the season previous, pro- 
nounced it “foul brood.” This 
first intimation I had of the nature of the 
disease. 1 went home, gradually waking 
up to a very unpleasant discovery. I ex- 
amined my bees, and nearly all were af- 
fected with the disease; all except the new 
swarms, of which 1 hada few, having 
mostly divided, and a Tew others. 


The linden flow‘was so abundant that 
nearly all broodtraising ceased, in spite 
of extracting. At the exumination 
spoken of, the first lot of brood since lin- 
den bloom was hatching; hence it was 
the first time possible for me to make the 
unpleasant discovery, as previousto lin- 
den bloom no signs of the disease could 
be seen, except in the three stands#pfoken 
of. Now, what was to be done.for a rem- 
edy? The season was now ne&rly over; 
added to this, it rained almost constantly. 
On the 23d of August we had a frost, 
which destroyed some of the buckwheat. 
I immediately ransacked my file of Bee 
Journals for acure. I wrote to D. Bur- 
bank and others; but the only thing I 
found recommened 4s an expedient and 
sure cure, is that gescribed by M. Quinby 
—that is, to put the bees in a clean, 
empty hive, and let them build up anew. 
But as the season was too late, I could not 
adopt this cure, not being able to buy 
— to feed them, even if time permit- 
ted. Mr. Dadant sent mea recipe, which 
has been used in France the past season 
with great success; itis simply Salicine, 


of such a distinctive na- | 
ture that I could not believe I could be so | 


deformed | 


was the | 





in dry or liquid form; if dry, itis dis 
solved in water, and with a feathe 
brushed over the comb, removing th 
worst parts with a knife. I tried it, but 
discovered no good effects. The only 
thing left me was to winter my bees, and 
trust toa cure the coming season, or to 
sulphur them. 

The bees gradually dwindling away 
from lack of sufficient young bees, and the 


| fall season being a total failure, it left 


many weak and light in stores. Were] 
to unite them it would have been necessy 
ry to reduce them two-thirds. There were 
other obstacles in the way which made 
this plan impracticable; so with a poor 
_— I concluded to smother them, which 

accordingly did. 

I sold three stocks to a party, about the 
middle of May; they were some of the 
best I had; these were removed over two 
miles from my yard. On examining them 
in the fall, the old stocks anda divided 
one were found badly affected with the 
disease, while three swarms were free 
from it. 

During linden bloom I extracted all the 
stocks, including the first affected; the 
scraps I placed outside for the bees to 
clean out. Now, it may be said thatthis 
was the means of spreading the disease 
among my stands; but how did the bees, 
over two miles distant, get at the scraps? 
Of course they might have reached them, 
but it is not probable, as there was an 
abundance of honey in the field; and why 
were not the swarms similarly affected? 


| Then they had plenty of storage room. 


We have now reached a stage in bee 
knowledge where it seems that a cure, a8 
regards foul brood, is more easily affected 
than to prevent the disease, as the cause of 
it, atleast to me, is an unsolved mystery. 

I might describe the disease in detail, 
but I know it has often been done, and as 
this article is already much longer than! 
could wish, I will refrain giving a detailed 
account, unless requested to do so at some 
future time. 


From close observation, I have come to 
the conclusion that the disease is directly 
caused by spores,—vegetable growth,— 
which causes putrid fermentation. This 
theory is confirmed by an_ illustration 
Mr. Dadant’s French chromos. I find 
much of the putrid matter in the cells lies 
near the top, and by cutting off the caps 
with my capping-knife, the knife turned 
black from the acid, which seems to poit 
conclusively in the direction I have indi- 
cated. : 

What we need to know now is—wheré 
do the spores come from? I hope = 
subject will be thoroughly discussed ee 
present winter; perhaps much bene 
may be derived from it. ; 

Parties wishing to write me will please 


notice the change of address. 


Hamilton, Ill. J. D. KruscHge. 
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For The American Bee Journal. 


Wintering. 











In writing upon this well-worn subject, 
we do not propose to repeat old theories, 
or tell the same stories that others have 
told. We wish merely to give the results 
of our observations in aplaries within a 
radius of twelve miles from our own. 

In the fall of 1874, a neighboring bee- 
keeper had 150 swarms of bees in Clark’s 
patent box hive. This apiarist was one of 
the procrastinating kind, and though he 
was going to put his bees in a winter 
repository, the winter was allowed to pass 
before he was ready. Meantime the long 
continued cold weather, an exposure to 
the fierce north wind, and no upward ven- 
tilation, killed 140 swarms of his bees. 
In all the hives we examined, there was a 
jarge space of moisture and rotten comb, 
just under the honey board, the latter was 
nailed on tight. 

Another apiarist put 20 swarms on the 
south side of a tight board fence, putting 
aquantity of straw and corn-stalks eunt 
the hives, leaving the fronts exposed to 
the sun; they came out spring poor, and 
many of them dwindled away before flow- 
ers came. Still another put his bees in 
the cellar, they came out in good condi- 
tion in April, but the month proving very 
cold with frequent snow storms proved too 
much for 2: swarms, and only six were 

left to greet the blooming of flowers. 
These bees were in large hives that could 
not be readily moved in and out of the 
cellar during cold storms, this was evi- 
dently the cause of loss, for a neighboring 
bee-keeper carried his bees carefully in 
and out of the cellar at least a dozen 
times, and they all came out strong, and 
stored an unusual amount of honey. It 
requires a considerable lugging, and per- 
haps something of a back-ache, but in this 
instance it paid for the extra trouble. 

Another acquaintance of ours winters 
his bees about 20 swarms in a 7x9 room, 
directly in the rear of his kitchen, and 
there is only a common partition with a 
sliding door. The kitchen stove is located 
hear this partition and the pipe passes 
directly through the room; no record was 
kept of its temperature, but it must have 

veeh quite warm at times, as all the cook- 

ing and other household work was done 
with the stove. This room has proved 
successful for three years, and every sea- 

‘on his bees maken unusual amount of 

oney, one swarm making Over one hun- 

pounds of box-honey and casting a 
warm. He uses the common box-hive. 
Another ‘bee-keeper having eight 
‘warms, commenced wintering them in 
cellar, this proving too damp, they 
were moved up stairs into a dark room, 

— not proving satisfactory, they 

om moved out doors, and set against the 

end of the house, and these swarms, 
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in spife of these frequent removals, came 
out in good condition, except one hive. 

I could give you further examples of 
successful wintering and of disastrous 
failures, but from the foregoing examples, 

think, your readers can absorb a few 
hints that may be of aid to them in 
wintering. 

First of all lessons, learn to be prompt 
in your dealings with bees; oftentimes 
~~ will admit of no excuses from duty. 

ees in winter quarters need but little 
waiting upon, but when the necessary aid 
is required the apiarist should be on hand, 
ready for any emergency. 

Our bees are in a cellar, ventilated with 
a pipe from our sitting room coal stove, a 
strong draft is pouring up this pipe 
continually. We make it a point to visit 
our bees every day, to see if every thin 
is all right. Our outside door is line 
with a thick mat of straw, during mild 


| weather the inner door is opened, and air 
| can circulate through this thick mat. 





The cellar keeps at a uniform temperature 
of 45°. ScIENTIFIC. 
Dec. 13th, 1875. 


For The American Bee Journal. 
Foreign Notes. 





Does the queen bee lay worker eggs or 
drone eggs at will, or does she simply do 
so mechanically, and without any study ? 
This is the question which is now being 
solved by the Society of Bee Culture, of 
La Gironde: 

A discussion took place last season be- 
tween Messrs. P. Brun and Ch. Dadant on 
one side, and Mr. E. Drory on the other, 
in the columns of the journal Le Rucher, 
an excellent little bee monthly magazine 
published in the city of Bordeaux by the 
last named gentleman. 

Mr. Drory holds that the queen bee, 
when depositing her eggs, has a full 
knowledge of what she is doing, and that: 
she lays drone eggs or worker eggs at 
will. Therefore, according to this able 
bee-keeper, the queen bee does not begin 
to lay drone eggs until she feels that the 
colony is becoming strong enough to 
swarm, and then she hunts up the drone 
cells and lays in them. Mr. Drory holds 
that if a queen is furnished only with 
worker cells, she will, ata given time, 
lay drone eggs in these worker cells, so as 
to provide the colony with drones. On 
the other hand, he says that a queenin a 
hive with nothing but drone comb will 
lay worker eggs in these drone combs. 

Messrs. P. Brun and Ch. Dadant hold 
that the queen does not know whether she 
lays drone or worker eggs, put that she 
has more pleasure in laying worker eggs 












than drones ,and that she will only 
lay dr when she has no longer 
an within reach. They 
hold is placed in a hive 
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containing no drone cells she wall lay 
only worker eggs, and that if a drone 
comb only be given her she will lay 
drone eggs in the cells. They hold that 
aqueen can be made to lay drone eggs 
early in the spring by giving her some 
drone comb in the middle of the brood 
chamber, but that she will lay drone eggs 
only when she cannot do otherwise. 

This discussion was brought before the 
Society of Bee Culture of La Gironde, 
and a commission of three members was 
elected by the society to make experi- 
ments on this subject. An empty hive 
was furnished with five combs containing 
drone cells only, one of which was full of 
honey. A colony was placed in it with a 
queen newly fertilized. The queen was 
very prolific. The hive was put in the 
cellar on the 7th of September, and left 
there ten days. The queen had not yet 
laid any eggs. On the 24th of Septem- 
ber, z. ¢., one week after, she had laid 
about 100 eggs in a part of the hive where 
there were about twenty worker cells. 
On Oct. 1st the hive was opened again, 
and it was ascertained that the brood was 
partly sealed, and that all of the caps 
were flat. Several of the drone cells were 
then opened, and it was ascertained that 
they contained worker chrysalis; that 
these workers were well formed; that they 
had all the characteristics of worker bees; 
that these bees did not occupy all of the 
space in the cells, and that in none of the 
cells had the walls been thickened or the 
cell made narrower. On Oct. 8th the hive 
was opened again, and it was found that 
acertain number of bees had hatched; 
that they were all worker bees; that the 
bees, when hatching, made an opening in 
the cell of the exact size of their body, 
and that the remnant of the cap remains 
around the rim of the cell. 
of drone was found. 

This seems quite conclusive. Still Mr. 
Dadant says, that as the drone comb was 
dark and old, he would like to see the ex- 
periment tried again with new combs. 
He thinks that the drone cell may have 
become narrow from age and use. 

We will keep our readers informed of 
the future experiments of this commis- 
sion. C. P. DaDANT. 

Hamilton, [Il. 





The Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion. 


KALAMAZOO, Mich., Dec. 1, 1875. 

The Ninth Annual Session of the Mich- 
igan Bee-Keepers’ Association convened 
in Corporation Hall, at 2 P. M., Vice- 
President A.C. Batcn in the chair. A 
large number of the leading apiarists of 
this and adjoining states were present; 
and but for untoward circumstances, the 
number would have been much greater. 


No chrysalis | 





The annual session of the National §p. 
ciety at Toledo, O., which commenced to. 
day, prevented many from meeting with 
us, while business engagements com. 
pelled the absence of several of our most 
active workers, among the number being 
President BrmwE.., Prof. Coox and Mr. 
F. F. Bineuam. But the enthusiasm of 
those present compensated for the lack of 
numbers, resulting in one of the most yal. 
uable gatherings we ever held. 


President Batcu stated that as this 
was an annual meeting, the regular busi- 
ness of the Association would be trang. 
acted before taking up the programme of 
the convention. The Secretary read the 
minutes of the May convention, which 
were approved. The Treasurer’s report 
exhibited a handsome balance in the 
treasury, evidencing a healthful monetary 
condition. The Secretary then read 4 
detailed report of his work for the Asso 
ciation for the pust year. He stated that 
our Association enjoyed the reputation of 
being the oldest existing organization in 
America, and that he had received evi- 
dence from various sections of the coun. 
try that our proceedings were looked for 
with even greater interest by the masses of 
apiculturists, than those of the National 
Society. 

Notices of the meeting were widely cir- 
culated, and an extensive coveepenll 
instituted with a view of obtaining as 
many essays on practical and scientific 
topics of interest to bee-culturists as pos- 
sible; many good promises were obtained, 
but very few papers were received. He 
also stated that many complaints had 
been received because the convention was 
held at the same time as the Toledo meet 
ing. In explanation he cited the conven- 
tion to the fact that when we adjourned 
last May, it was the general impression of 
those in attendance that the Toledo meet 
ing would occur the week previous to our 
own, as their reports stated it would be 
held in November. From this it would 
readily be seen that we entertained no de- 
sire to interfere with that body, and that if 
any charge of interference was to be sus 
tained, it lay at the door of the manage- 
ment of the National Society. After the 
transaction of other business, the pro- 
gramme of the convention was taken up 
by the reading of a paper by J. P. Moone, 
Binghamton, N. Y., entitled “The House 
Apiary,” by the Secretary ; in introducin 
the first topic: “ Will the introduction an 
general use of the ‘House Apiary’ be ad- 
visable?” 

Mr. Moors stated that after three years 
experience with the House Apiary he 
could say but little in its praise; that tt 
gave no better results in honey; the ’ 
would swarm even worse than out 0 
doors; and that it was ever so much more 
work to manage bees inthe House Apialy 
than out of it. 
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The subject being comparatively new, 
itelicited but little discussion, though it 
was the general impression among those 
present, that it was unsafe to invest in 
House Apiaries from our present knowl- 
edge of them. 


Pres. BAtcH—I think that most of us 
will agree that, in this, as in all other de- 
lusions, it is better to let well enough 
alone. 

James HEDDON thought it exceedingly 
imprudent in this Association to question 
the practicability of the House Apiary, 
since A. I. Root had built a House Apiary, 
had talked, run, and photographed it. 
Thus it will be seen that we are most ef- 
fectually forestalled in the discussion of 
this question. 

H. A. Burcu stated that the problem 
was anew one, but thought it advisable to 
consider it, inasmuch as it was attracting 
much attention among bee-keepers. If it 
be altogether impracticable as now seems 
probable, the sooner we know it the better. 

The next topic, ‘“‘ Winter Bee-Keeping,” 
was introduced by a paper on that sub- 
ject from Rev. A. Satispury, Camargo, 
Ill. Mr. 8. considered the philosophy of 
hibernation at considerable length, the 
discoveries and teachings of science and 
their application to the.subject so as to 
secure uniform and complete success in 
this particularly hazardous field of mod- 
ern apiculture. 

Pres. Batco—Though I may ride a 
hobby in the frequent repititions of my 
views on this subject, yet I will again 
repeat them by saying that my experi- 
ence has been—the less ventilation of 
the hive during the winter months, the 
better. Nature guides the bees to seal 
up the hive perfectly tight as the fall 
months approach. This is the result of 
instinct implanted in the bees by their 
Creator, who is wiser than we. Upward 
and lower ventilation produces a draft 
of air through the hive. This disturbs 
the bees; those on the outside are con- 
stantly trying to get inside the cluster. 
This causes them to eat, and the result 
is dysentery. °’Tis true that a little 
moisture may accumulate in the hive, 
but no mould will collect that will not 
vanish during the first week of warm 
weather in spring. I never disturb bees 
80 late in the season that they cannot 
again seal the hive up tight. 

_H. A. BuRcuo—Mr-. Sailsbury’s success 
certainly a point in favor of his theory 
and practice. Success is the measure of 
the value of any method. 

Pres. Barcu—While this is quite true, 
they might have wintered even better with 
no ventilation at all. Try it and see. 

James Heppon—Has any one made a 
Careful series of experiments with a view 

esting this ventilation business ? 
. W. B. Sournarp—I have done so; 

but it w 





asn’t last winter when my bees 








all died. Some years ago I gave nearly 
all of my bees an abundance of both up- 
ward and lower ventilation; they wintered 
well but consumed lots of honey. This 
winter I removed all honey boards, placed 
a piece of sacking on top of the frames 
and covered it with two inches of bran. 
By using a double thickness, found the 
lower one 10° the warmer. Wheat bran 
is an excellent non-conductor, and absorb- 
entof moisture. Very little moisture has 
accumulated in my hives thus far. With 
upward ventilation large amounts of hon- 
ey are consumed—three times as much as 
with none at all. ’Tis impossible to kee 

an even temperature in the winter reposi- 
tory; but we should approximate it as 
nearly as we can. Bees winter more safe- 
ly in box hives than in movable combs. 


JAMES HEppoN—In the winter of 1871 
and 1872 two of my neighbors had sixty- 
five and eighty-five stocks respectively. 
In the following spring they had but one 
apiece left. All the other bees kept in the 
vicinity died. These bees had increased 
from small beginnings and had been win- 
tered with no loss in previous years, 
under precisely the same treatment. All 
were wintered on their summer stands in 
box hives. Where this bee-disease pre- 
vails our bees will die—saltpeter won’t 
save them—which renders the business 
extremely precarious. 


Dr. SourHaRD—By keeping the hives 
tight at the top you keep the bees warmer. 

H. A. Burcu—And foul air accumu- 
lates in the hive. 

Pres. BALcH—Will our medical breth- 
ren please state whether the air is more 
foul in a tight room at the ceiling than 
at the floor. 

Dr. SourHarp—In the absence of a 
direct experiment, could not say, though 
doubtless at the floor. Ventilation at the 
bottom of the hive will eliminate the foul 
air. 

A. 8. Ranny—The air at the bottom of 
a perfectly tight living room, is the most 
destructive of life. 

Dr. A. 8. Haskins—The above is in ac- 
cordance with the teaching of science and 
is doubtless true. 

JAMES HEDpoN—In younger years [ 
supposed there were certain fixed facts 
applicable to everything, but have found 
it isa mistake. or generations back it 
has been supposed that loading a gun 
heavily will scatter shot; but such is not 
the case, even though our grandfathers 
did believe it, and many of the people 
of to-day believe it still. Years ago every- 
body recommended upward ventilation; it 
was all the go from Langstroth down. 
Mr. Langstroth relates an instance in his 
book of a friend wintering seventeen 
stocks on their summer stands, only one 
having upward ventilation. The mercury 
went fourteen clapboards below zero, and 
the bees all died save the one that was all 
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ventilation. During the past two winters 
I have given my winter repository both 
upward and lower ventilation; have ven- 
tilated some hives, others had none, but it 
makes no difference. Neither does the 
kind of food they have to eat; some of 
mine had al] basswood, others all flowers, 
never saw any difference in results. What 
kills our bees 7s a disease which I know 
little of, save that it is intestinal. Can 
save more bees when they are diseased by 
keeping them at a uniform temperature. 
Keep the temperature at the point the bees 
call for—the degree of heat in which they 
are almost perfectly quiet. Two years 


‘ 2 sre isfie rj 9°. e . 
ago my bees were satisfied with 42° ; last | tion Mr. Bingham gave a 


| count of his system of ventilating his 


winter they insisted on 32°. The past 
season I saved swarms that had been sick 
for two months—not in good condition— 
though by using combs that were em- 
ployed last year in raising nine cent ex- 
tracted honey. I increased fifty stocks to 
one hundred and five, to raise twenty-five 
cent box honey with another season. 
When the bees are a little sick, good care 


will save them; but if badly affected salt- © 


peter won’t do it. 


Pres. Batcu—Prof. Cook carefully test- 
ed the ventilation theory some years ago. 
A hive was heremetically sealed up in the 
fall and allowed to remain so all winter. 
When spring came the bees were all in 
good condition except Balch’‘s that could’nt 
be resurrected. But the bees were not 


dead, only in a semi-dormant condition, 
and proved to be worth more than any 


three of the others. What produces the 
disease is upward ventilation; it makes 
bees eat—they can’t void their foeces—they 
die of dysentery. 


JAMES HEDDON—’Tis an epidemic and 
not contagious. Four years ago when my 
bees all died, I brought in a box hive from 
the country in midwinter and placed it in 
the center of the cellar, surrounded by 
other swarms; all the others died while 
this one came out in splendid condition 
even though it was badly stirred up in 
getting it home. 

T. 8. Butt—Have wintered my bees in 
my house cellar for many years with 
splendid success, never having lost all. 
My plan is to remove honey board in the 
fall and cover tops of frames with a piece 
of factory ; as the spring months approach, 
cover the cloth with sawdust. The cellar 
is dark though a light is carried in often 
to procure vegetables; temperature uni- 
formily 50° Farenheit. 

JAMES HEppon—It is generally sup- 
posed that brood-rearing in a winter re- 
pository will lead to disastrous results ; 
will Mr. Bull relate his experience in 
this direction ? 

T. 8. Butt—Two years ago a hive ac- 
cidentally fell from a shelf on which it 
had been placed, to the bottom of my 
cellar, smashing the combs. I cleaned 
up the muss as well as I could, and suc- 


and bottom 








ceeded in patching up a couple of combs, 
These were placed in the centre of the 
hive with an empty frame between them, 
Those bees filled that empty frame with 
comb, the queen deposited eggs therein, 
the eggs produced perfect bees, and the 
swarm came out in splendid condition, 
The honey that was daubed on the hive 
board stimulated them to 
breed. I take no precautions against 
noise; they soon become accustomed to 
it, and remain quiet. 

Dr. SourHaRD—Noise will not disturb 
bees at 35° when it will at 50°. 

JAMES HEpDpON—At our May conven. 
detailed ac. 


winter repository, which is admirable, 
as he can keep the temperature at any 
given point. Still he has lost heavily, 
and is now in the South with his bees, 
because he knows that nothing will save 
diseased bees in a cold climate. When 
bees are diseased don’t disturb them. 
If anything ails a babe it wants to eat. 
(Had I realized that our medical breth. 
ren were present, I wouldn’t have said 
it.) °Tis just so with a dyspeptic man. 
Nature’s prime want is hunger. An ab 
normal condition of the system—physi- 
cal weakness—calls for food, for relief, 
which at best is only palliative, but more 
frequently an aggravation. Disturb bees 
and they will eat. 

Pres. Batco—’Tis instinct to eat. 
They carry honey with them when they 
swarm, which is natural. 

JamMEs Heppon—This is true of sum- 
mer, but not winter. Has any one pres 
ent ever wintered bees so they would not 
speck the snow in spring? This is what 
I would term perfect success. . 

Pres. Batcu—Have heard of such i 
stances, but they have never come under 
my personal observation. 

JAMES HEpDpDON—I want neither 100 
old nor too young bees to winter well. 
Bees should not rear brood so late that 
the young bees cannot fly freely. 

Dr. SourHarD—No doubt some have 
had admirable success in wintering with 
upward ventilation; but they will eat 
more. My experience says that this has 
nothing to do with the result, however. 
Heat and cold is at the bottom. 

The Secretary then read a paper from 
J. H. Newis, Canajoharie, N. Y., 0 
“Success in  Bee-Keeping.” Mr. %. 
gave a very correct and comprehensive 
epitome of the requisites of the art, 
which was well received and discussed as 
follows: 

JaMEs HxEppon—This is one of the 
best papers ever read before a bee = 
vention. I do not wish to criticise dis 
the sake of picking flaws, but will 
cuss one or two points contained tot 
Nellis’ paper. When bees were pit’ 

. A thal, ¢ap! 
ful in box hives and cheap wital, 
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tal was of ‘“‘secondary importance;”’ but 
the low price of honey and high price 
of bees makes capital inseparable from 
success. To succeed we must have cap- 
ital in the shape of a large apiary, all the 
needful appliances for rapid manipu- 
lation, and a business eye for “the main 
chance.’ Avoid having too many irons 
in the fire, and give your business your 
undivided attention. Bee-culture don’t 
agree with farming nor any other busi- 
ness. There will be a clash and one 
or the other neglected, and of course un- 
profitable. The average bee-keeper must 
have strong stocks to make a success of 
“honey gathering rapidly.” A good 
mechanic can make a good job out of 
poor stock, but a poor mechanic will 
make a poor job out of the best stock. 
The same is true of bees; a skillful api- 
arian can secure good yields of honey 
from weak stocks. An extractor is a 
convenience, not a necessity. Occasion- 
ally it will come in play for extracting 
broken combs so asto patch them up. 
Will you raise 9 cent extracted honey 
foradull market, or 25 cent box honey 
for a ready market? My advice is to 
keep larger apiaries and raise honey in 
smal] glass boxes. 

T. 8. Butt—How would you dispose 
of our dark fall honey? Will that sell in 
boxes ? 

James HeppoN—Most assuredly it will. 
My father is a traveling agent for a 
manufacturing firm of our town, and is 
thoroughly posted in regard to the best 
honey markets of the country. He re- 
cently advised me to quit using the ex- 
tractor altogether, as the price of extracted 
honey is constantly receding. He says 
that box honey only will be profitable in 
future; and that the darker grades will 
sell well in a 244 pound box. 

Dr. SourHarp— Will not the bees 
crowd the brood chamber with honey, 
when the extractor is not used ? 

James Heppon—My opinion is, that 
an extractor is never necessary for this 
purpose. Seven years of practical ex- 
perience in the apiary is the basis of 
this belief. Mr. Burch has succeeded 
admirably in securing box honey, with 
no aid from the extractor, while Mr. 

Ingham regards its use as of no ad- 
vantage whatever. Don’t use large hives, 
but small ones; the bees will breed be- 
low and store honey above in boxes. 

[Concluded in our next.] 


eC—~-_m_——————> — 
For the American Bee Journal. 


How Are The Mighty Fallen. 















































































[tis rather amusing to hear the cham. 
om of the Honey Extractor “ go back ” 
oe old hobby. They were riding it 
th ong that I thought it impossible for 
m to fall off. But, lo, even the ever- 
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| resented to do. 


changing Novice lost his balance and fell 
with a thud. “No more Honey Ex- 
tractors!” ‘Too much liquid honey!” 
“The price is not remunerative and the 
market is overstocked.” 


I am sure the market is not much over- 
stocked with good honey, but the truth of 
the matter is the Extractor does not secure 
the enormous amounts that Novice's “All- 
Metal light-running” machines are rep- 
Hz nthilo nihil fit. Na- 
ture produces the honey and the bees 
gather it and always find room to store it 
in their own hexagonal jars. 


The work required in the use of Ex- 
tracter, going trom hive to hive, remov- 
ing the comb, uncapping the cells, return- 
ing the comb and closing the hives, be- 
gins to tell on these Extractor champions, 
and they cry out. 

Twenty cents per pound is a payin 
price in “ hard times”’ for box honey, an 
if three times the amount of extracted 
can be produced, as we have been told 
over and over again, (see back volumes of 
of Journals), why not hold to the Extrac- 
tor? Extracted honey per pound 8cx3—= 
Here could be a gain of 4c on box 
honey. 


Gentlemen, please be consistent. “Truth 


| is mighty and does prevail.” 


Novice is to be pitied as “ Othello’s oc- 
cupation”’ seems to be gone. 

Since the Honey Extractor “ wild fire ” 
wears such a “ long face” and bewails its 
misdirected efforts, would it not be wise 
for us to be a little easy on the Founda- 
tion Combs ? H. H. Frick. 

Lavansville, Pa. 





Houprne Fast To 1rs OLD NAME, which 
it has carried successfully through the 
long period of thirty-four years, the Ameri- 
can Agriculturist swings out its banner 
for the “ Centennial Year” with the vigor 
of the prime of life, and with well found- 
ed promises of still greater achievements 
in its appropriate sphere—that of a plain, 
practical, highly instructive and trust- 
worthy family journal. Its name, adopted 
at the start for a special field of work, 
has become almost 4 mis-nomer, because 


| it is now equally useful to City, Village, 


ahd Country. The closing number of 


| volume 34, now before us, like its usual 


issues, is full of good things, varied in 
contents, which are prepared with much 


| labor, thought and care, and illustrated 


with over 60 well executed and well 
printed original sketches and engravings. 
This Journal is a marvel of cheapness, 
beauty and utility, costing only $1.60 a 


| year, postage included, for its more than 
| 500 double pages of useful information, 
| and 500 to 600, or more, of fine engrav- 


ings. Every tamily should have it.— 
ORANGE Jupp Company, Publishers, 245 
Broadway, New York City. 
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ANSWERS BY MRS. TUPPER. 





My bees in the cellar are very uneasy— 
they keep up a continual noise and many 
of them are running about the entrance 
and outsides of the hives. What causes 
this, and how shall I quietthem? H. 

They are too warm or else your cellar 
is light. Reduce the temperature in some 
way; leaving the outer door open at night 
is a good plan and exclude every ray of 
light. If there comes a warm day, set 
them all out for a few hours and let them 
fly, then put them back. 


I have 4 Langstroth hives with honey 
boards. Were put in cellar Nov. 4th, 
that being a clear, dry day. From vari- 
ous causes was only able to feed them up 
to that time 9 tbs sugar in 3Y gallons 
water to each hive, besides which they 
had about 3 tbs honey each. Entrances 
contracted to about 5 inches in length, 
and are 3g inches high, and are now 
covered with wire cloth. My intention 
is to take off honey-board and put ona 
box or frame the same length and width 
outside as the hive, having a bottom of 
bagging or some similar substance of 
loose texture, sides 2 inches deep, with 
top of woolen cloth, and filled in with 
cut straw. Temperature of cellar to-day 
is about 58° Fahrenheit, and the bees in 
three hives are excited and buzzing. 
Shall I feed them, and if so, how? The 
cellar is dark. C. E. 8. 

Your cellar is too warm—and that is 
one reason of the excited state the bees 
seem to be in; 40 Fahrenheit is warm 
enough—lower than that will do well, 
never higher. 

We think you put your bees in too 
early, and would advise, if there comes a 
warm day, to set them out and let them 
have a good flight. Your idea of top 
boxes is good, but they should have been 
put on before you put the hives into the 
cellar. We avoid all disturbance after 
they are put away. Put a pound or two 
of plain sugar candy over the frames 
under the box on top, and remove all 
wire from the entrance. The confinement 
helps to make them uneasy. After hav- 
ing them put away once more, let them 
alone until the ist of March. After that 
they may be set out, and fed if necessary. 


a 


Voices from among the Hives. 


Sanrtac Co., Micu.—Dec. 7, 1875~ 
“In the spring of 1874, 1 had 48 stock 
in Langstroth hives, all common bees 
increased to 54, good season. I got 4,2) 
tbs of box-honey, and 1,500 tbs of fram 
honey. Our honey-producing plants are. 
white clover, raspberry and buckwheat, 
By August 1st bees became numero, 
As I did not like to have them idle I pu 
an empty hive on the top of the other, and 
three eleven pound boxes on the top of 
that. Honey was 18 to 20 cents per h 
The year 1875 was a poor season; coli 
and dry. On the first of April, I set ou 
52 stocks, most of them wintered very 
poorly; I lost 12 in spring by dividing. 
Reduced to 40 stocks; increased to 56 by 
dividing; only 36 made any surplus. 
They made 3,000 tbs box honey, besides 
enough to winter on. y 
to 22 cents a pound.” JOSEPH LEE. 

WoopvitxE, Miss.—Nov. 19, 1875.—*“ In 
the spring got from 120 to 130 tbs honey 
per hive, counting nuclei and all—about 
doubled stocks. No honey after August 
till the 27th ult.; for eight days did well; 
filled from five to eight frames heavy and 
others light. Unprecedented dearth, pre. 
vious to this little harvest, caused a sad 
thinning in the ranks of my little work. 
ers and I have doubled up a number of 
stocks and given away seven or eight. 
Poplar is unrivalled, blooms from April 
1, for about four weeks. Holly, from 13th 
April about four weeks, and sweet-bay 
from March 22 about 10 days. Linden 
not plentiful; clover (white), very 
abundant, but yields no honey for me. 
Sourwood, chincapin, sweet gum, black 
gum, water oak all did well this year, also 
the crape myrtle and china. Last year 
the golden-red surpassed everything else, 
this year it has scarcely been visited by 4 
bee—so I find 
relative value of our best plants. No 
frost yet to hurt and flowers abundant but 
no honey.” ANNA SAUNDERS. 


Lee Co., Miss.—Sept. 7, 1875.—‘“ Last 


is 


spring I opened a hive about 9 o’clock inf 


the morning, in which there was an 
Italian queen that would have been five 
days old at 11 o’clock the same day. In 


the hive was a small piece of drone 
comb. I was surprised to see an egg in 


each drone cell. I opened the hive again 
in the evening, and there were no more 
eggs. The next morning there were 2 
eggs in every drone cell, and in some, 3. 
No more eggs were laid for five days, 
when she began to lay worker eggs. | 
have been keeping bees 8 years, and have 
read everything during that time on the 
subject that I could get hold of, and I 
have never seen an account of a similar 
case. The drone eggs hatched, and is 
due time were capped over.” 

T. W. JOHNSON. 
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Americay Bee Fournal, a 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Single subscriber, one year.............+++.-- $2. 


Two subscribers, sent at the eame time....... 3.50 
Three subscribers, sent at the same time ..... 5.00 
Six subscribers, sent at the same time-....... 9.00 


All higher clubs at the same rate. 


——_ 


on ADVERTISING RATES. 














~~ SPs AC E. | 1 Mo. 2 Mos 13 “Mos 6 Mos|1 Y 1 Year. 
1 Inch ..|$ 2 $3 OO'$ 4 COS 7 ols 12 00 
196 IRCA. 2.0000 300; 450 6 00) 10 00) 18 00 
S Inenes ..... 350; 600 8 00) 13 00) 23 00 
8 Inches ..... | 5 00! 8 50! 11 50] 18 00} =33 00 
4 FReReS ..2.. | 6 50) 10 50, 14 00) 23 00) 40 00 
5 Inches ..... | 9 00) 14 50 18 00| 33 00) 60 00 
1 Column ....} 11 00} 18 00) 21 50| 42 00! 80 00 
Me Fame 2.0000: 16 00) 25 00; 40 00; 60 00) 115 00 
1 Page 20 00) 35 00) 50 00} 80 00) 150 00 





Less than one inch, 20 cents per line. 

Next page to reading matter and last page of 
cover, double rates. 

Bills of regular Advertising, payable quarterly, 
if inserted three months or more. If inserted for 
less than three months, payable monthly. ‘Tran- 
sient advertisements, cash in advance. We adhere 
strictly to our printed rates. 

Address all communications and remittances to 

THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 and 198 South Clark Street, Chicago, Tl, 





We will sell slngie copies for 20 cents 
each. 

Subscribers wishing to change their 
post-office address, should mention their 
old address, as well as the one to which 
they wish it changed. 

Advertisements must reach this office 
by the 20th of the month, to insure inser- 
tion in the next issue. 

JOURNALS are forwarded until an ex- 
plicit order is received by the publisher 
for their discontinuance, and until pay- 
ment of all arrearages is made as required 
by law. 

—— > 


Our New Club Rates. 

We will send one copy of THE AMERI- 
CAN BEE JoURNAL and either of the fol- 
lowing periodicals for one year, for the 
prices named below: 


THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL and 


Novice’s Gleanings for........... — 50 
King’s Bee-Keeper’s Magazine. 3.25 
Moon’s Bee World..............- 3.25 
All four Bee pubjications......... 5.00 
Swine and Poultry Journal...... . 2.75 
The C hicago Weekly Tribune.... 3.20 
The - Weekly Inter-Ocean 3 20 
The 5 Weekly Journal ... 3.20 
The Weekly Post & Mail 3.20 
The Western Rural............... 3.70 
The Prairie Farmer.............. 3.70 
Purdy’s Fruit Recorder.......... 2.50 
Voice of Masonry................ 4.25 
Demorest’s s Monthly. . a Seecseceenees 5.50 





Honey Markets. 


ICAGO.—Choice white comb honey, 

18@25c. Extracted, choice white, 8@12c. 
CINCINNATI.—Quotations from C. F. 

Muth, 976 Central Avenue. 

ExTRACTED HoNnEY IN SHIPPING ORDER. 


1 th jars (12 cases) per gross......$39 00 
c_* (12 j jars) per case ... ... 38 50 
2tb “ (12 sestal per gross...... 72 00 
2% “ (12 jars) per case........ 6 50 


25@30 
W. G. 


Comb Honey, in small boxes...... 
ST. LOUIS.—Quotations from 
Smith, 419 North Main street. 
Choice white comb, 22@25c; Extracted, 
12@14c; Strained, 6@9c. 
SAN FRANCISCO.—Quotations from 
Stearns & Smith, 423 Front street. 


White, in frames, 20@224c. Dark, 10 
@12c. Strained, 7@11c. Beeswax, 27@30c 


$= 
N. Houwet, Pennsville, O., sent 
which he 


(a T 
us some Cyprus Island Bees, 
received from M. Cori, last fall. He has 
our thanks for a peep atthem. Mr. Hot- 
lett intends to try Cyprus Island Bees and 
give the results of his experiments. 

—————=--—_____—— 

t=" Don’t send us any more back num- 
bers unless you hear from us stating we 
want them, as we have been abundantly 
supplied with all but No. 1 of Vol. 2 


{a Particular attention is directed to 
the advertisement of J. Oatman & Co., 
who are prepared to supply Material for 
Hives, ready to nail together. They have 
also 125 stocks of Italian Bees to sell at 
a bargain. 





(e"Gardeners will find much of interest and 
value in Root’s Garden Manual advertised in this 
number; nearly three-fourths of its contents con- 
sisting of improved and labor-saving methods in 
market, private and flower garden. Mr. Root 
grows most of the seeds offered and makes a spec- 
ialty of Market Gardeners’ supplies. 
$1 a day at home. Agente wanted. Outat and 

terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
Novi5yl 





The Voice of Masonry, 


AND 


FAMILY MAGAZINE, 


Is an 80-page, 8vo., ae periodical, devoted 
to Masonic and Family Literature, edited by 
Joun W. Brown and ALBERT G. MACKEY; is illus- 
trated, has able contributors, and is the largest 
and best of its class of publications. Price, $3.00 


per year. Specimen copies %5c. Canvassers 
wanted. Address 

JOHN W. BROWN, Puoblisher, 
july-tf 196 and 198 S. Clark St., Chicago, IL. 
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EARLY QUEENS. | 


WE have made arrangements to supply Italian 
Queens the last of April for $5.00 each; to 
be sent by express on receipt of price. 
Address THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 and 198 South Clark Street, 
Cuicaco, ILL. 


Jantf 





THE 


COLORADO TARMER, 


DEVOTED TO 


AGRICULTURE, LIVE STOCK, 


AND KINDRED INTERESTS. 


ITS CIRCULATION 


YOMPRISES the Colorado Farmer, Colorado 

/ Agriculturist and Stock Journal, and Colorado 
Horticulturist. It has no competitor among 
farmers. ranchmen and stockmen, in the Rocky 
Mountain region. 


Real Estate agents and parties proposing to 
emigrate to the West should 


Take the FARMER 
if full and correct information 
Colorado is desired. 


SPECIMEN COPIES FREE. 
JAS. F. WILBUR, 
Business Manager, 
Denver, Col. 


1876. 


Western Farm Journal, 


The Great Leading and Popular Farm, 
Fireside and General Newspaper 
of the Northwest. 


The Largest Agricultural and House- 
hold Weekly Published. 


$1,000 IN COLD 


TO AGENTS! 
‘WE WANT AGENTS EVERYWHERE. 


respecting 


Address 


Jan3mx 


1855. 





2ist YEAR. 


Send for specimen copy of the Paper, and all 
‘who desire to act as Agents, for terms, etc. 


Address WESTERN FARM JOURNAL, 
126 Washington st., Chicago, IIl., 
or, 313 and 315 Court Avenue, 
Jan3mx DesMoines, Towa. 


- * ma " ie 

The Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gardener 
. will be sent FREE3 months to all ap- 
plicants. We do not ask any one to 
M subscribe for our paper until they 
00 | know what they are to get. Itspeaks 

Free, 
dy’s Small Fruit Instructor 
is a work of 64 pp. that t. Ils in sim- 
} a language just how to grow fruits in abundance 
eee erect Price, 25 cents, postpaid. 





any paper in this country Pur- 


foritself. Price only $1 per year. 
Most liberal terms to club agents of 
PURBDY, Rochester, N. ¥. 





Farm Journal of Amerisa, 


COLUMBIA APIARY. 
Queens from Imported Mothers for 1876, 





\ TE will sell Queens, the coming season, y 
follows: P 
1 Tested Queen from Imported Mother, $ 40 
9 “ ad “ “ * me 
~ ie | 
3 ee te “ “ “ 10.8 


6 “ “ “ “ 180 
Untested Queens * “ each, 1) 
Safe arrival of all Queens guaranteed. 


STAPLES & ANDREWS, 
Colambia, Ten 








—.. 


This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely 
illustrated, and containing an elegant colored 
Frontispiece with the first number. Price only 
25 cents forthe year. The firat No. for 1876 just 
issued, (2"Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Gar. 
den, 35 cents; with cloth covers, 65 cents. 

Address JAMES VICK, Rochester, N.Y. 


CIRCULARS FREE. 


Glass Honey Boxes, 


Cc. R. ISHAM, 
Peoria, Wyoming Co., N.Y. 
\ JILL thrive in the shade? Which on a light 

sundy soil? What varieties from the garden 
will furnish winter bloom in the house? and much 
else of interest to lovers of flowers in Root's 


Garden Manual. Seeadv. * All About Gardening.” 
Jan3mp. 





Jan3m 








A LARGE EIGHT-PAGE PAPER, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


With Full Departments on every Topic of 
Interest to the Farmer. 
Fully, long, and firmly established in the 
confidence of the Farmers. 
The cheapest and the best Farm and Grange 
Paper in America. 
One Month, on trial, 10 cents. 13 weeks for 
25 cents. In Clubs of Three, or more, One Dollar 
each per Year. 
We have placed the price of the Paper very 
low, fully satisfied that a large circulation would 
justify the price, and leave us a fair business 
margin. The large increase in our subscription 
list, which was over six fold in the last eighteen 
months, proves our ideas correct. 
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52 numbers of a fine, original farm journal for 
One Dollar, and no postage to pay, is cheap read- 
ing. We have complete departments, each under 
its separate editorial management, on Bees, 
Stock, and Dairy; re Horticulture, Flowers, 
Agriculture, the Household, Puzzles, Humor, 
Children’s Affaird and Reading, News, and the 


Grange. 
Address THE AMERICAN PATRON, 
Jan3mx Findlay, 0. 
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PURE HONEY WANTED. 


and Extracted Honey. Address } 
J. H. STEVENS, 


DEALER IN HONEY, 


926 North 6th st., St. Louis, Mo. 
, 
THE BEE-KEEPERS’ MAGAZINE 
An Illustrated Monthly Journal 
of 32 octavo pages, 
devoted exclusively 
to Bee Culture, edited 
aA by ALBERT J. 

» KING, containing 
contributions from 
experienced Bee- 
Keepers in America 
and Europe. 

A large space is 
devoted to beginners, 
giving useful information just when it is most 
needed, throughout the year. 

Terms: $1.50 per year. The Bee-Keepers’ Text 
Book. in German or English, and Magazine, one 
year, $1.70. 

A 64 page pamphlet (price 50 cents), containing 
a beautifal life-like CHROMO of HONEY- 
PLANTS, and ITALIAN BEES, in their natu- 
ral colurs, with prize essay of Mrs. Ellen S. Tup- 
per: * Queen Rearing.” by M. Quinby, ‘ Instruc- 
tion for Beginners.” etc. Sent FREE, with the 
MAGAZINE, on TRIAL, 4 months, for 50 cents. 

Agents Wanted.—Cash commissions and per- 
manent employment. 

Address 






KING & SLOCUM 
61 Hudson 8St., 


HONEY EXTRACTORS! 


Made Entirely of Metal, 
NO WOOD ABOUT THEM. 


PRICES, iat 50 to $10.00. 





Circulars with directions for use on 
application. 


ie ORDERING, be particular to give us outside 
dimensions of frame or frames to be used. 

As we have procured the machinery fur making 
every part on our own premises, we can supply 


Gearing, Honey Gates, Wire Cloth, etc., etc. 
Bearings, Stubs’ Steel—Boxes, self-oiling. 
_Suly- tf A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 





MOON’S “BEE W ORLD,” 


JUBLISHED at Rome, Georgia, is the aa 
pablication of the kindin the South. It is 
devoted exclusively to 
BEE CULTURE 
And should be in the hande of every Bee-Keeper 
in the United States. Two Dollars per year. 


Send for sample ome: Address 
- MOON, Rome, Ga. — 


6 PER DAY. Agents wanted. 
$5, to $ 20 All classes of working people 
of both sexes, young and old, making more 
money at work for us, in their own lotalities, 
during their spare moments, or all the time, than 
anything elee. We offer employment that will 
pay handsomely for every hour's work. Full 
particulars, terms, etc., eent free. Send us your 
address, at once. Don't delay. Now is the time. 
Don't look for work or business elsewhere, until 
you haye learned what we offer. 
mar75y1 G. STINSON & CO., Portland, Me. 


HONEY 


AND 


Maple Syrup. 


Cc. O. -PERRINE, 


LAKE AND MARKET STS., 
CHICAGO. 


Highest Price Paid for 


BEESWAX. 


Books for Bee-Keepers. 


‘OR SALE at the Office of the American BeE 
JOURNAL —sent on receipt of price and 
portage. 


Langstroth on the Hive and Honey Bee. wt 
Quinby’s Mysteries of Bee-Keeping...... 1.50 
Postage on either of the above, 20 cents. 


Vol. I. American Bee Journal, 1867-8... .$1.00 
Adair’s Annals of Bee-Culture, 1870...... mn -. 
The Bee-Keepers’ Text-Book, Cloth..... 75 
¥ sia Paper.... .40 

The American Bee-Keeper'’s Guide, By 
E. Kretchmer, in paper covers....... 0 

Bees and their Management. By Mrs. 
WD sis sAsuatens ensdiekedaes wantaee 20 


Address all “—- to 
OMAS G. NEWMAN, 
196 & 198 South Clark Street, C hicago, Tl. 


ity GMs Bo Bb bs be, 





The BEST in usc. 
Sample by mail 23> cents. 
YO) Circulartfree. Auaicss 
nly C.C.VAN DEUSEN. 
— Sprout | Brook, N. N.¥ 


QUEENS FOR 1875. 


Fourteen 








Years Experience in 
Propagating. 
SHALL breed direct from Imported Mothers, 


and guarantee purity and safe arrival to pur- 
chasers. The price will be very low. Send for 


my Circular. 
WM. W. CARY, 
feb74tf Coleraine, Franklin Co., Mass. 


Bee-Keepers, Attention 


BEE-EEHEPERS, 


nd all others out of employment for the winter, 
wanted to introduce an article which is an 
absolute necessity in every heusehold. Living 
salary guaranteed to every man and woman. 
Sample worth $1.00, sent for 25 cents. 
LANCASTER & CO., 
Chicago, Dlinois. _ 





Nov.75.tf 


PATENTS. 


QUBSCRIBE for the Western Scientific 
Journal, published in the interest of in- 
ventors. It contains decisions of the courts on 


patents, how to obtain patents, and much Sci 

entific reading. 
Address, 

| Nov.75yl.ex. 


Only 75 cents per year,in advance. 
L. O. WILSON, 
Patent Lawyer, Editor, Peoria, Il. 
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1876. 1876. 


ITALIAN QUEENS. 


Thirteen years experience in rearing Italian 
‘Queens. One queen sent for $1.50 


All queens sent by mail, purity and safe arrival 
uaranteed. 
Jec3m H. ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 


HONEY JARS. 


x. E oe (square) Honey Jars, per gross $6.50 
8.5 


0 
One 84 o * flint glass | ** 9.00 
Two - “6 - * 3h - 
Corks for 1 and2 2 2 tb jars per gross 
Tin Foil Caps * 1/20 
Labels for - “ + * “ 


-io0 

A thousand Labels, address printed to order, 5.00 

One-quart Fruit Jars (Mason's Pat.) pr. gross 17.00 

Labels for same, 65 
A thousand Labels for same, address printed 

to order 


Uncapping Knives, as good as any, each..... 50 
- “ vad per doz... 4.50 
Alsike Clover Seed, per bushel.............. 15.00 
- - - fe EE oadmcieeads abe 4.00 

= ” NG sacensuwees ox 45 


Langstroth’s Bee-Hives, 
Straw Mats, Bee-Veils, Alsike Clover Seed, etc., 
at reasonable rates. 

-For further particulars address, 
_ CHAS. F. MU T H, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


” “y INEYARD APIARY. 


TESTED QUEENS A SPECIALTY. 


a coploetes vn : 4 Taal tie 
NE Rn 12 00) Full Colonies. 


Or Sent in Full Colonies at $15.00 each. 


Address JOSEPH M. BROOKS, 
Septv5y1 Box 130 Columbus, Indiana 


FINN’sS 
Porous,Double-Walled Bee Hive. 


THE last three winters have firmly established 
the fact that it winters bees safely every 
time on their summer stands. Circular of testi- 
monials free. Agents wanted. For recommend- 
ations, see AMERICAN BEE JouURNAL for Dec., 1874. 
Address KEYES & FINN, 
Clyde, Jarpe r Co. . lowa 


Independent Slate Writing 


BY DEPARTED SPIRITS. 
MRS. KATE BLADE, 
326 W. Madison Street, Chicago. 
\PIRIT PHENOMENA—Messages for Tests, 
susiness,etc.,etc. Also, Examinations of Dis- 
eases and Disordered C onditious, with Magnetic 
Treatment, or Medicines, where indicated. 
er Your friends in the spirit world, come and 
write their own messayes. Letters by mail 
promptly answered. Send a lockof hair and state 
what is required—whether tests, business, or ex- 
amination of diseases. Fee $2.00. 
Novly: 


FOR INFORMATION 
( YONCERNING Hives, Extractors, Bees, 
Queens, Bee Books, etc., enclose postage 


stamy hi 
RS. E. 8S. TUPPER, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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THE 


SILVER TONCUE 


ORGA 


CHARMS THE WORLD 


Its merit, as a musical ins 


FIRST CLASS 


is Causing its popularity to increase daily. 


For testimonials from 


cians, Illustrated Catalogues and prices, 


Address, 


E. P. NEEDHAM 


MANUFACTURERS, 
143 E. Twenty-third Street, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


The St. Louis Mercantile Co., 


SAINT LOUIS, 
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THE AMERICAN 





BEE JOURNAL. 





PARKER H. SWEET, Jr., & CO., 


SOLICITORS OF 


/American & Foreign Patents, 


And Attorneys in Patent Cases, 


AVIS FIRE-PROOF BUILDING, Corner 8th 
St. and Pennsylvania Avenue, two squares 
below south entrance of U. 8. Patent Office. Cor- 
respondence invited from persons interested in 
Patent matters. Advice and consultation with- 
out charge. Book of Instructions sent free on 
receipt of stamp to any address. mayly 
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“Jt Shines for All.” 





INDIANAPOLIS SUN. 


The leading Independent Reform Weekly polit- 
ical newspaper in the Union; the special advo- 
cate of National Legal Tender Paper Money (The 
Greenback System) as against Bank Issues on 
the Gold Basis Fallacy, and the interchangeable 
aoeny Bond as against the High Gold Interest 
Bond. 

The SUN has a corps of able correspondents, 
comprising the most eminent Political Econo- 
mists of the age. 

One page devoted entirely to Agriculture. 

Miscellany of the choicest selection, adapted to 
all classes of readers. 

The latest General News and Market Reports. 

Terms, $1.75 per year, postpaid. 

Sample copies and terms to Agents sent free on 
application. 


Address INDIANAPOLIS SUN CO., 
Jan3mx. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 





The Rey. S. H. PLATT’S FAITH CURE of a. 
=Bness of 25 years’ standing, reportec 
THREE by the press as a‘ recent miracle: ™ 
MONTHS] a complete statement by himself, 64 
FREE, 





pages, by mail, 15 cents. S. HAR- 
RISON & CO., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Also. UNION IN CHRIST, an illustrated paper, 
sent THREE MONTHS FREE on trial; 60 cts. a year, 
25 cts. to Agents, Clergymen, or Reading Rooms. 
Agents wanted, terms liberal. Send now, to 
Novi5tf H. A. KING, 37 Park Row, N. Y. 


$4 Lauds Honey Hous 


HAVING moved the publication office of the 


AGRICULTURIST AND FLORAL 
GUIDE 


to this city I have opened in connection therewith 
a HONEY HOUSE, and solicit consignments of 
Honey, either extracted or in the comb, which 
will be sold to the best advantage and remittance 
promptly made. Extracted Honey will be taste- 
fully put up in glass under our regular label if 
desired. Comb Honey should always be sent by 
Express and Extracted, by freight, and the receipt 
sent to us by mail. 











Direct plainly to 
W. G. CHURCH, 


Rear of 1216 North 7th Street. 


Jan3mx. St. Louis, Mo. 





AARON BENEDICT, 


Importer and Breeder of 
PURE ITALIAN BEES. 
I would say to my former patrons and others, 

that Iam devoting my entire time to rearing 
Italian Bees and Queens. I have been breeding 


Bees for the past 11 years, and claim that I can 
produce 


PURE ITALIANS. 


My Book, 128 pages, describing the habits and 
culture of the Honey Bee, sent, post paid, for 50 
cents. I also breed the 


AMERICAN WILD TURKEYS, 


grade mixed with the large Bronze, for sale for 
breeding. 
For further particulars address 
AARON BENEDICT. 
4 feb-tf Bennington, Morrow Co., Ohio. 





“A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
—* The best, cheapest, and most success- 
ful Family Paper in the Union.” 


Harper’s Weekly. 
ILLUSTRATED. 


Notices of the Press. 


Harper's Weekly is the ablest and most power- 
ful illustrated periodical published in this country. 
Its editorials are echolarly and convincing, and 
carry much weight. Its illustrations of current 
events are full and fresh, and are prepared by our 
best designers. With a circulation of 150,000, the 
Weekly is read by at least half a million persons, 
and its influence as an organ of opinion is simply 
tremendous. The Weekly maintains a positive 
position, and expresses decided views on political 
and social problems.-Louisviile Courier-Journal. 

Its articles are models of high-toned discussion, 
and its pictorial illustrations are often corrobora- 
tive arguments of no small force.—NV. Y. Exam- 
iner and Chronicle. 

Its papers upon existent questions and its inim- 
itable cartoons help to mould the sentiments of 
the country.— Pittsburgh Commercial. 

Harper's Weekly stands at the head of illustrat- 
ed journals in the United States, in circulation, 


editorial ability, and pictorial illustration.— 
Ladies’ Repository, Cincinnati. 
TERMS: 
Postage free to all Subscribers in the United States. 
HARPER's WEEKLY, One year.......... $4.00 


$4.00 include? prepayment of U.S. postage by 
the publishers. 

Subscriptions to HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY 
and Bazan, to one address for one year, $10.00; or, 
two of Harper's Periodicals, to one address for 
one year, $7.00: postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazinr, 
WEEKLY, or Bazar will be supplied gratis for 
every Club of Five SuBscripers at $4.00 each, in 
one remittance; or, Six Copies for $20.00, without 
extra copy; postage free. 

Back Numbers can be suppliéd at any time. 

The Annual Volumes of HaRPER’s WEEKLY. in 
neat cloth binding, will be sent by express, free 
of expense, for $7.00 ench. A complete Set, com- 
prising Nineteen Volumes, sent on receipt of 
cash at the rate of $5.25 per vol., freight at ex- 
pense of purchaser. 

Prominent attention will be given in HarrEr’s 
WEEKLY to the illustration of the Centennial 
International Exposition. 

Newspapers are not to copy this advertisement 
without the express order of AAnreR & BroruErs. 


Address HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 





MASON & HAMLIN 


CABINET ORCANS| 
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THEODORE THOMAS Says: 
“The MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS are, in my 


judgment, the best instruments of the class made either in this 


coun‘ry or in Europe. 


qualities of tone. 


te4us ssavwsts NNWEHOL 


A wide acquaintance with musicians enables me to say that 
they generally regard the MASON & HAMLIN unequaled by 


any others.” 
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Cases, Vox Humana, etc., are of great value. 
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TEN NEW STYLES OF CABINET ORGANS 


keady this month, including NEW AND BEAUTMFUL INVENTIONS. 


THE PIANO-HARP CABINET ORGAN, an exquisite combination of these Instruments. 

THE IMPROVED VOX CELESTE. when played loudly has the ring of a Clarion; when soft, the 
delicacy of an olian Harp. 

THE SERAPHONE is a delicate reed stop. 

THE ETAGERE CABINET ORGAN is an appropriate and useful combination, very elegant. 
New Solo and Combination Stops. Cases of new Designs—Highly Ornate. 


— 


The MASON & HAMLIN CABINET ORGANS were awarded THREE HIGHEST MEDALS 
andja DIPLOMA OF HONOR at VIENNA, 1873; PARIS, 1867, as the best instruments of the class 
in the world, and have always received highest honors in America. They are recommended by most 
eminent musicians of both hemispheres as unequaled, and are the only American Organs largely 
exported to Europe. 

New Catalogue this month, with full description of New Styles and Improvements, sent FREE. 


Organs Sold for Cash, or for Monthly or Quarterly Payments; or 
Rented until Rent Pays for the Organ. 


ADDRESS 


Mason & Hamlin Organ Co., 


dec7m 80 and 82 Adams St., Chicago. 
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